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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Harrison Sacket Elliott, who has written the opening article on “Mental Hygiene and 
Religious Education,” is, as most of the Journal readers know, Professor of Practical Theology 
at the Union Theological Seminary. C. Rankin Barnes, who writes on the clergyman’s func- 
tion in maintaining mental health, from the point of view of the pastor, is rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church of South "Pasadena and chairman of the Social Service Commission 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles. Dr. E. Van Norman Emery, who treats the 
same subject from the point of view of the psychiatrist, is Director of the Child Guidance 
Clinic of Los Angeles and Pasadena. Dr. Karl M. Bowman is Chief Medical Officer of 
He _—_ Psychopathic Hospital and Assistant Professor of Psychiatry in Harvard Medical 

chool. 

Earl A. Blackman is co-minister of the Linwood Christian Church of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Martha Jaeger was formerly General Education Secretary of the Metropolitan 
Y. W. C. A. of Chicago. The two articles on school training have been supplied by Marian 
McBee, psychiatric social worker with the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene and William 
F. Linehan of Teachers College of the City of Boston. A. R. Gilliland, Professor of 
Psychology at Northwestern University, comments upon psychiatry in industry. Miss Helen 
L. Myrick, Executive Secretary of the Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, from her wide 
knowledge of the field has prepared the survey of literature in mental hygiene. 

John R. Voris, formerly Associate General Secretary of the Near East Relief, is now 
General Director of the Board of Promotion of the Golden Rule Foundation. E. Morris 
Fergusson of Swarthmore is Statistical Secretary of the New Jersey Council of Religious 
Education. Karl K. Quimby is minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 

The Convention Reports have been prepared by John L. Lobingier of the Congregational 
Education Society and Frances Clarke Sayers of the American Library Association. John 
Bissett Pratt, who discusses Dr. Ames’ book, is Professor of Philosophy in Williams College. 


THE ADULT AND HIS NEEDS 


The October issue of Reticious Epucation will contain special articles on the Adult 
and his needs. “Why Educate Adults” will be the title of an article by Benjamin S. Win- 
chester of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Dr. John J. B. Morgan 
of Northwestern University will outline some of the essential psychological attitudes and 
needs of adults today, under the title, “Developing Adult Emotions.” Professor Theodore 
G. Soares of the University of Chicago will write on “What Shall Adults Study,” while 
Dr. Herbert W. Gates of the Congregational Education Society will discuss critically the 
present programs of adult religious education. 


Mr. A. J. Muste, Chairman of the Faculty of Brookwood, Inc., will use as the title of 
his A sae “The Underlying Significance of the Workers’ Education Movement.” The 
7. C. A. as an aspect of adult education will be discussed by Mr. J. E. Sproul of the 
National Council, while the Y. W. C. A. will be handled in similar manner by Miss Martha 
Jaeger, formerly General Education Executive of the Metropolitan Y. W. C. A. in Chicago. 
A. W. Gottschall, minister of the First Christian Church of Baltimore, Maryland, will 
describe an experiment in adult religious education in his church. A survey of recent books 
in adult education, written by F. K. W. Drury and Frances Clarke Sayers of the American 
Library Association, will complete the group of articles on the adult and his needs. 

Other articles will include “Changing Attitudes of Adolescents Toward Religion and the 
Church” by J. R. Young, Professor of Psychology in the University of Nevada, and a critical 
summary by Charles A. Hawley of the University of Iowa School of Religion of a round 
table on the religious training of children, held at the recent Iowa State Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education. A variety of articles on other subjects, reports of con- 
ventions, and book discussion and reviews will complete the issue, which will also contain the 
usual News Notes and Editorial Comments. 
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NEWS NOTES AND EDITORIAL 
COMMENTS 














The Emotional Bases of 
Character 


PSYCHIATRIST has recently said 

that the public assumes that psy- 
chiatrists have “some kind of magic” 
which they employ for the benefit of 
persons who will confide in them. Men- 
tal hygiene is spoken of glibly in connec- 
tion with such things as child training, 
personality integration, school programs, 
adolescent difficulties, and adult prob- 
lems. Churches here and there have es- 
tablished clinics in charge of physicians 
or psychiatrists for the purpose of inter- 
viewing and assisting any who care to 
come for help. 

The time seems ripe to the Editorial 
Staff to investigate and discover what 
mental hygiene has to offer in the way 
of co-operation with churches, schools, 
industry and also what it can contribute 
to the minister in his usual duties as 
friend and pastor. 

Mental hygiene, as well as psychiatry 
in its application to normal persons, is a 
recent development. The World War 
was one factor; it brought to acute at- 
tention the emotional difficulties of ap- 
parently normal men when they were 
placed under the strain of training and 
battle. Clifford W. Beers, who, after a 
recovery from a mental breakdown, 
wrote A Mind That Found Itself, was 
instrumental in founding the mental hy- 
giene movement, which is organized un- 
der a National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. This Committee publishes a 
quarterly journal and pamphlets and has 


for its purpose the prevention of emo- 
tional and mental abnormalities through 
the development of a sound and well- 
rounded personality. The most impor- 
tant work along this line has been 
through clinics for children. A psycho- 
logical point of view, methods of diag- 
nosing difficulties, and methods of treat- 
ment are being evolved. The work is 
supported by other movements for child 
training, with emphasis on the normal 
rather than the problem child. 

Public schools and colleges are experi- 
menting rather freely and widely with 
clinics, counselors with psychological 
training, programs for training of emo- 
tions, and so forth. The church’s re- 
lation to the mental hygiene and child 
training movements has not been clearly 
thought out. There seem to be, however, 
several points of contact. 

The church is interested in all that 
pertains to the welfare of children. A 
part of the religious education program 
of any church should be to encourage 
in directors, ministers and teachers a 
knowledge of what is known of the na- 
ture of children and the way in which 
they may be influenced. The intensive 
work done at many of the child guidance 
clinics offers some of the best of present 
day knowledge of child nature. 

The church is almost the only social 
institution which has contact with many 
adults. The school abandons the young 
adult at the age of sixteen to twenty-two. 
No other social institution is waiting to 
receive him. The church has here an 
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unusual opportunity to help the per- 
plexed adult. 

Whether or not the church itself 
should attempt to establish clinics with 
physicians, psychologists, social workers, 
and counselors, is a debatable question. 
Churches have done so, with success. 
The church has a plant which is usually 
not used to full capacity during the week 
so that on certain days there are avail- 
able rooms for examination and consult- 
ing purposes. It has, often, several 
trained persons on its staff and a few 
trained and willing volunteers who can 
do much of the guidance necessary for 
those who come for help. It often has a 
social program through which persons 
may find satisfaction and fuller lives. It 
should be able to help the distracted and 
puzzled person to reorganize his outlook 
on life and achieve a new philosophy of 
living. 

On the other hand, rarely does the 
minister or director of religious educa- 
tion have the training necessary to head 
such a clinic. In fact, in most of the 
smaller cities there is no one with the 
intensive training in psychology and so- 
ciology which the heads of clinics ordi- 
narily have. Many questions of finance 
are involved, including the attitude of 
local medical societies toward free clinics. 

Aside from a fully staffed clinic, there 
is, however, a place for a knowledge of 
the point of view and methods of the 
psychiatrist on the part of the minister 
or religious educator who wishes to help 
people through interviews and who 
wishes to direct to expert aid those 
who are seriously troubled. Anton 
T. Boisen, Chaplain at Worcester State 
Hospital, each year has associated with 
him a group of ministers in training, 
who, from actual contacts with severe 
cases of disorganized personalities, learn 
to recognize early signs of mental dis- 
turbance and in their usual round of ac- 
tivities as ministers in various sized 
towns are often able to help prevent the 


development of serious maladjustments. 
Such knowledge helps the minister to in- 
crease his usefulness in a field in which 
he already gives service. 

In addition to serious cases, there are 
many normal people who need help. Al- 
most everyone, at some time or other, 
faces a difficult problem due to the death 
of a loved one, the breaking down of a 
long friendship, a change of vocation, the 
removal from a small town to a city or 
vice versa. To such people, the minister 
or religious director can be of untold 
help. 

In either case, whether the minister es- 
tablishes a clinic or whether he increases 
and intensifies his usual informal assist- 
ance to people, the field of mental hy- 
giene bears closely upon his interests, 
and in its point of view, methods of in- 
terviewing and of readjustment has much 
to offer. 





The R. E. A. Annual Convention 


HE FIRST WEEK following Eas- 
ter has been chosen by the Religious 
Education Association as the time each 
year when its annual convention will be 
held. While details of programs and 
place of meeting cannot be given at this 
time, the date of the convention can be 
marked on the calendar of every member. 
The subject of the convention for 1930 
will be some formulation of the problem 
which concerns the relationships between 
the changing social conditions (customs, 
habits, moral standards, techniques) of 
this generation and their religious think- 
ing and living. 





First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene 


ORDER to bring together all 
knowledge on mental hygiene and to 
stimulate further effort, an international 
meeting will be held in Washington, 
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D. C., May 5-10, 1930. Winthrop D. 
Lane, Staff Associate of the First Inter- 
national Congress of Mental Hygiene, 
writes that psychiatrists, other physicians, 
educators, social workers and many 
others will attend these meetings. “So 
extraordinary has been the growth of 
this movement and so rich have been the 
discoveries of psychology in recent dec- 
ades, that a world-wide view of the prog- 
ress of mental hygiene is now possible. 
Among members of the Committee on 
Organization, now representing twenty- 
six countries, are persons prominent in 
fields of religious effort.” 


He writes further: 


Most people realize today that mental hy- 
giene does not mean merely treatment of men- 
tal disease. It means the conservation of the 
mental health of everybody. None of us is 
entirely free from difficulties of adjustment or 
personality; we all fall short of our possible 
efficiency or happiness in some respect. Per- 
haps we have undue fears, perhaps we are 
easily depressed, perhaps we go about with 
chips on our shoulders, perhaps we suffer from 
feelings of inferiority or egoism—in some way 
we do not make the most excellent adjust- 
ments to our environment; the truth is that 
perfect mental health is as rare as perfect 
physical health. Perhaps this should be ob- 
vious, but only recently has it been put in 
concrete terms. Only recently has the tech- 
nique for discovering these defects of person- 
ality been developed and have therapeutic 
measures for remedying them been applied, 
scientifically, to human beings. That is one 
achievement of the “new” psychology. In addi- 
tion to these quite prevalent difficulties are 
more extreme cases of maladjustment, of the 
sort that clinics, hospitals and private practi- 
tioners are now widely coping with. Mental 
hygiene, as a social movement, has already de- 
veloped large organization and generous facili- 
ties; it has invaded schools, clubs, family wel- 
fare societies, some churches, and a host of 
other organizations. 

At Washington, mental hygiene will be dis- 
cussed in relation to childhood, adolescence and 
adult life. Difficulties of college youth will 
probably find a place on the program. In- 
stitutional treatment of nervous disorders will 
be talked about. The relation of mental hy- 
giene to such fundamental matters as law, in- 
dustry, community relationships, dependency, 
delinquency, parenthood and the bringing up 
of children, schools and social work will find 
examination and analysis. 


Present Day Internationalism 


HE DAY has passed when any na- 

tion can live to itself. Commerce, 
the travelling of casual visitors, the ex- 
peditions of scientists, all furthered by 
the increased ease of communication and 
means of travel, are making it impossible 
for any nation to ignore its neighbors. A 
new type of appreciation and co-opera- 
tion between the religious and educa- 
tional forces of different countries is also 
called for. In this issue of the journal, 
Dr. John R. Voris, who has intimate 
knowledge of the Near East, gives some 
of the results of his long association 
with the churchmen and the people of 
the Near East, and suggests a type of 
co-operation which would bring a con- 
tribution to both the East and the West. 





Research Work on the Church 


ROJECTS concerning the church in 

the United States will occupy the chief 
attention of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research for the next few 
years, according to a statement from 
Galen Fisher, Executive Secretary. 
Within this general field, the range of 
studies is wide and touches upon some 
of the crucial points in church organiza- 
tion and religious life. 

The city church will be the subject of 
another study by H. Paul Douglass, who 
is making a study of city church plan- 
ning. 

Two studies center on the rural church, 
one on the effect of changed conditions 
on the rural church and another on un- 
derchurching in rural areas. 

An important study of theological edu- 
cation, under the direction of Mark A. 
May, is another project, perhaps the one 
which will contribute the most to our 
knowledge of present conditions and 
changes which may need to be made in 
training leadership for churches. 

Several statistical studies are under 
way. The Federal Religious Census of 
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1926—the first for ten years—will be 
analyzed. Another study will concern 
the compilation of census and other data 
on a state and county basis. 

A study of the Negro church, now im- 
portant in northern cities as well as in 
the south, has been planned. Other proj- 
ects will be adopted at the October meet- 
ing of the Directors. 





College Students to Be Studied 
Again 
NTEREST in students and campus 
problems has apparently been whetted 
by the recent books published concern- 
ing the problems of students. Meeting 
in June at Lake Geneva, a committee of 
the small colleges of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin under the chairmanship of President 
Rall of North Central College made pre- 
liminary plans for a self-study by col- 
leges of the problems of their students. 
The main subject for study is: “What 
must the Christian college do to be Chris- 
tian?” with the secondary theme, “What 
are the character shaping forces on the 
campus?” A Study Committee has been 
appointed to discover what is known and 
also to plan the lines of research neces- 
sary for the gathering of data during 
the coming college year. A conference 
in the spring of 1930 will bring the col- 
leges together for discussion and further 
plans. While the study is still in the 
“committee-planning” stage, it promises 
to be of interest. 





Radio-Religion 


OME WISH that broadcasting had 
never come. But it is here. It is to 

the church today what printing was when 
it was first used. Some were opposed to 
its use, but it became a wonderful bless- 
ing in the spread of the Scriptures and 
religious literature. We are convinced 
that the radio can be made of even great- 
er value than printing in the spread of 





the Gospel message. Not everyone reads, 
but almost everyone can hear.” 

This statement made by the Commit- 
tee on Broadcasting by the Churches of 
the National Council of Congregationai 
Churches opens the question of the at- 
titude which churches should take toward 
the broadcasting of church services. A 
secretary of the R. E. A. recently met 
a miner in Minnesota whose habit it was 
to listen to a sermon each week by Dr. 
Fosdick. Undoubtedly the sermons and 
music broadcasted by nationally known 
city churches reach many people who can 
never hope to see the city churches with 
their own eyes. From the point of view 
of the city church, its sphere of influence 
has been vastly extended, and a new ap- 
preciation of art and of religion has been 
given to rural and town people. What 
of the churches in the rural sections and 
the small towns? Do many people ob- 
tain sufficient satisfaction from the ra- 
dio so that they no longer feel the need 
of the local church? Or is their interest 
stimulated by the radio service to the 
extent that they are more closely bound 
to the local church? Can the local min- 
ister hope to compete with the service 
broadcasted from the city? Ought the 
local church also broadcast? 

The report of the committee mentioned 
above, whose chairman is L. A. Lippitt, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Shenandoah, Iowa, contains a 
statement of some of the problems and 
possibilities of church broadcasting. 

The church has wanted and often pondered 
how to reach the unchurched that it might 
bring to them the Gospel of Christ. We have 
said we wanted to reach the masses. Here is 
the opportunity almost forced upon us. Mil- 
lions every Sunday sit listening to what comes 
from the loud speaker and the ear-phones. 
Millions who never darken a church door lis- 
ten to Gospel sermons. The deaf hear, the 
poor, the sick and the dweller in the wilder- 
ness have the Gospel preached to them. 

Complaints have been made that some peo- 
ple give as an excuse for not attending church 
that they listen to a service and sermon by 


radio. o doubt there are cases where the 
radio does afford an easy excuse for some not- 
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over-loyal church members, but excuses are 
always easy and why not let them offer that 
one rather than some other? At least they 
may have gained some good from the radio 
service. 


The report continues : 


The average cost of reaching people by 
broadcasting Christian services and talks is a 
pittance compared with the cost of reaching 
them by any other method. Many managers 
of radio broadcasting stations realize that it 
is a great asset to have good religious services 
go out from their stations and gladly invite 
churches to broadcast without expense to the 
church; others charge small sums to help pay 
the expense. Whether free or for hire, broad- 
casting is worth all it costs and much more. 
Merchants who have goods to sell which can 
appeal to only a small percentage of the lis- 
teners find it worth while to pay as much as 
$100.00 per minute. We are offering what 
should appeal to all. 


Feeling that the time has come for 
some standardization of broadcasting 


church services, the committee made cer- 
tain recommendations : 

1. That those now broadcasting 
church services urge their listeners to at- 
tend their local churches, that to listen 
to a radio sermon is not a fulfillment of 
religious duty, or a substitute for the 
joy of worship and service, that Chris- 
tianity is not hearing the Word but liv- 
ing the life. 

2. That the Church Extension Boards 
and self-supporting State Conferences 
experiment with the use of the radio in 
their work with weak churches and un- 
churched areas. 

3. That more seminaries and mission- 
ary societies arrange to broadcast. 

4. That hours other than the time of 
regular church services be used for 
broadcasting. 





Mental Hygiene and Religious Education 


HarrRIson SACKET ELLIotTtT 


ENTAL HYGIENE contributes 

to religious education both a point 
of view and a methodology. Religion 
in the past has held bad conduct to be an 
evidence of sin. It has assumed that in- 
dividuals have a tendency to do wrong 
because of the depravity of human na- 
ture. Consequently, it has sought to 
transform this sinful nature, to change 
the “hearts” of people, and thus to af- 
fect their conduct. People have been 
asked to repent of their conduct on the 
assumption of deliberate intent ta do 
wrong and consequent moral responsi- 
bility. 

A similar attitude was taken for many 
years toward sickness. It was considered 
punishment for wrong doing. “Who did 
sin,” says the Bible record, “this man 
or his parents that he was born blind?” 

Modern medicine, with its recognition 
of the causes of disease, represents a dif- 
ferent point of view in regard to sick- 
ness. It recognizes that good or ill 
health is due to causes in the individual’s 
inheritance or environment in part at 
least beyond his control. Often sickness 
is due to ignorance, and much of it could 
be prevented. Consequently, instead of 
blaming the individual for being sick, 
physicians seek to help him get well. 
Mental hygiene brings to conduct difficul- 
ties a corresponding point of view. It 
talks about mental health. Bad conduct, 
from the point of view of the mental 
hygienist, is not due to the evil nature of 
the individual; neither is it sin. It is a 
symptom of personality ill-health. Just 
as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, or infan- 
tile paralysis grows, out of bad air, food, 


water, and other unsanitary surround- 
ings, so stealing, lying, and other forms 
of bad conduct grow out of an unhealthy 
environment. The mental hygienist says 
that if a boy steals or a girl lies, if either 
has a bad temper, is irresponsible or lazy, 
if there are undesirable sex attitudes and 
practices, these were not born in the in- 
dividual, but were learned in his experi- 
ences with his parents, playmates, and 
others with whom he associated. He had 
no choice of his parents, his home, or the 
surroundings in which he lived for the 
most formative years of his life, but was 
as helpless in regard to conduct influences 
as to health conditions. No one would 
condemn a child who was anaemic or an 
invalid because of the health conditions 
in his home. If any condemnation is felt, 
it is for his parents or the community 
responsible for the unhealthy conditions. 
Similarly a mental hygienist refuses to 
condemn and punish a child for stealing 
and lying which have been caused by his 
environment. If anybody is to be con- 
demned, it is his parents and those who 
are responsible for his upbringing. 

But the most important thing is to 
know what to do about this conduct. 
The question of who is responsible is 
often only an academic one. The con- 
duct must be dealt with. The former 
procedure was to punish the conduct. 
Delinquent boys and girls were sent to 
correction schools and in other ways 
punished for stealing and lying, with the 
idea that if the punishment was severe 
enough, the conduct would be given up. 
School and home discipline followed 
the same procedure. The church sought 
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to reform drunkards, to stop sex irregu- 
larities, to control other forms of con- 
duct by threats of their consequences or 
by immediate ostracism. Even some psy- 
chologists have sought to deal with con- 
duct on the same basis. All of these 
have tried to make the conduct so un- 
comfortable that it would be given up. 

A mental hygienist would reply that 
this represents in conduct areas a similar 
procedure to that of giving aspirin for 
a headache or using liniment for rheuma- 
tism. It may control the conduct to a 
certain extent; but it will not change it, 
and often in the long run may aggravate 
the conditions it attempts to relieve. The 
physician today is not satisfied to control 
the symptoms, but he tries to find the 
source of the infection and to treat the 
causes. The mental hygienist says that 
a similar procedure is necessary in deal- 
ing with conduct; that it is necessary to 
find why the individual steals, drinks, or 
loses his temper. He holds that these 
types of conduct are ways in which the 
individual has learned to act in getting 
along in the world, and that they have 
become habits; that he has had no suc- 
cessful practice in other kinds of conduct 
and so his habits represent the best ad- 
justment to life that he has been able to 
make. If he has been thwarted from se- 
curing the satisfactions of life in appro- 
priate ways, he uses tantrums to secure 
them or escapes from difficulties by day- 
dreaming or drinking. If his parents 
have pampered him, he has been spoiled, 
and knows only the habits of a spoiled 
child. To help him change his conduct, 
it is necessary therefore to find in what 
way this conduct is used, what it brings 
to the individual. This will be discov- 
ered only as one knows how he happened 
to learn this kind of conduct and why it 
became necessary for him to employ 
these inappropriate ways of behaving. 
He will keep on stealing and swearing, 
flinging tantrums and engaging in inap- 
propriate sex practices, as long as he 
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needs them or has no better ways of 
acting. 

Two things, says the mental hygienist, 
can be done about the causes of such con- 
duct. One is to locate the factors in the 
environment which have made him de- 
velop the undesirable conduct patterns 
and which are carrying over into his 
present life. If the individual is pro- 
vided temporarily an environment in 
which these harmful factors are con- 
trolled and in which he discovers he does 
not need to fight or steal or lose his tem- 
per to get along, and one in which real 
regard is present and responsibility is 
recognized, he has a chance to develop 
new habits just as an anaemic, underfed 
individual tends to grow strong, if he is 
given the proper kind of air and food. 
At this point those interested in the So- 
cial Gospel have, in the mental hygien- 
ists, allies in the efforts to transform this 
world so that many factors harmful to 
personality are eliminated and it be- 
comes a social medium in which Chris- 
tian personality has a better chance to 
develop. 

But a second thing also may be neces- 
sary. The individual may also need to 
be helped to develop more appropriate 
habits to take the place of the undesir- 
able ones. If he knows how to get at- 
tention only by the spoiled child methods 
of becoming the center of the stage, if 
he does not know any other way of get- 
ting along with others except to fight 
with them, if he has no social contacts 
and has to take out his desire for love 
and care in the dream-world, then it will 
be necessary to help him find appropriate 
ways of doing these things which he now 
does in an inappropriate fashion. He 
will no longer need to be a bad boy to 
secure attention, if he is given an op- 
portunity to contribute his part to the 
group and secure approval for socially 
useful endeavors. 

To summarize, the point of view of 
mental hygiene is (1) to look upon con- 
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duct as symptomatic; (2) to recognize 
that it has been learned in the experi- 
ence of the individual and is important 
to the individual in some way; (3) to dis- 
cover the origin of this conduct in the 
history and environment of the person; 
and (4) to treat these causal factors with 
the expectation that the conduct will 
change when the causes of it are. re- 
moved. 

This better understanding of human 
conduct also brings a contribution to 
character education on the preventive 
side. Parents, teachers, and other adults 
do determine the atmosphere in which 
children grow up. When they considered 
that conduct was due to the depravity of 
human nature and when they assumed 
that the way to get rid of bad conduct 
was to punish it out of an individual, 
adults brought clashes between them- 
selves and children which accentuated 
rather than eliminated the difficulties. 
In the past, perfectly well-intentioned 
parents have spoiled their children be- 
cause they treated the conduct of the in- 
dividual in a way to bring about this re- 
sult. Their very methods of punishment 
brought fear and insecurity in some 
cases; in others, strong opposition and 
determination developed and accentuated 
whatever undesirable symptoms of con- 
duct might manifest themselves. The 
mental hygiene point of view is already 
enabling parents and teachers to deal 
with these conduct manifestations in a 





more constructive fashion. This trend is 
seen in changed methods of discipline in 
the home, school, and juvenile court. By 
thus helping parents and teachers, who 
are responsible for the conditions in 
which children live, it is possible to pre- 
vent bad conduct by giving to them a 
more wholesome environment. This sit- 
uation is one of the reasons that adult 
education is coming to have so important 
a place. It also opens to the churches 
a most significant line of development for 
the future. The best way to ensure the 
right kind of character in children is to 
educate their parents. 

This point of view does not waive the 
question of moral responsibility, but 
recognizes that the degree of moral re- 
sponsibility of the individual depends 
upon his training. If a child has grown 
up in a home where he was completely 
looked after and had no chance to take 
responsibility, or even worse, where he 
was entirely spoiled; if he has had no 
opportunity to make decisions or to learn 
moral discriminations, then he may be, 
as an adult, a morally irresponsible per- 
son because he learned to be irresponsible 
as a child. Under these circumstances 
it is not useful to punish him for his 
irresponsibility but much more desirable 
to take the steps which will enable him 
to become responsible. The ability to 
be morally responsible is one of the goals 
of education, and towards the achieve- 
ment of this goal, mental hygiene brings 
a distinct contribution. 
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Is There a Technique for the Cure of Souls? 


C. RANKIN BARNES 


HIS ancient and traditional phrase, 

“the cure of souls,” is one which re- 
calls the effort of the Christian church to 
tell the “soul-sick” that not only does 
man care, but God cares even more.’ 
For our purpose, however, let us adopt 
a broad viewpoint and define the soul as 
the essence of the best self, reaching out 
for all that outside, above and beyond 
the self, which it recognizes as greater 
than itself. Such a definition will save 
us from a narrow attitude. It is, of 
course, only for the purpose of analysis 
that we consider a man as a combination 
of body, mind, and soul. Just as it is im- 
possible to minister to the body of a man 
remaining unmindful of his mental atti- 
tudes, so it is equally impossible to minis- 
ter to a human soul merely as such. 
Nevertheless, it is patent that although 
the Christian religion is sent to minister 
to the whole man, its primary obligation 
is a ministry to his spiritual nature. 

It is not without reason that Canon 
Pym began his newest book, Spiritual 
Direction, with the words, “The care of 
souls is the primary responsibility of 
ministers of religion.” He goes on to 
point out the following: 

There are many people, who apparently can 
obtain the help which they require in moral or 
spiritual difficulties only with living contact with 
another mind and spirit. . . . To lay oneself 
out, as a minister of religion, so to help peo- 
ple one by one may seem a slow and arduous 
business. . . . But the readiness and the abil- 
ity to perform this ministry effectively, when 
it is required, is a first charge upon the parish 
priest if he takes as a pattern the ministry of 
our Lord. 


1. This is a portion of a ig od read) before the 
National. Conference of Social ice of the Pro- 





testant Episcopal Church, San Francisco, June, 1929. 


The entire address has been published in The Living 
Church for July 27 and August 3, 1929. 


The care of souls is an art much neg- 
lected in the Christian church, yet it is 
an art in which the Christian ministry 
should be pre-eminent. 

Before considering, however, the way 
in which religion becomes a force for the 
rehabilitation of the individual through 
such contacts as we would include under 
the heading of personal case work, it 
would be well to realize how this force 
may develop in mass action. Whether 
Christianity develops into a dynamic 
force for uplift or whether it de- 
generates into what the Bolshevist has 
called the “opium of the people” will de- 
pend very largely upon the way in which 
the Gospel is delineated. Right here lies 
the great opportunity for the preacher of 
Christianity to present his faith in terms 
of life, rather than in words of theology. 
Far more harm has been done to the 
cause of Christ by sermons stupidly life- 
less than by those which have been the- 
ologically incorrect. To present the 
Christian gospel in a dynamic way re- 
quires constantly refreshed illustration 
of the application of that gospel to so- 
cial relations. While it is undoubtedly 
true that many church people would pre- 
fer to have their rectors preach on the 
sins of Sodom and Gomorrah than upon 
those of San Francisco or Chicago, nev- 
ertheless the preacher who yields to such 
an attitude will soon see his presentation 
of Christianity degenerate from vitality 
to stagnancy. 

The development of a dynamic relig- 
ious force is also dependent upon an ade- 
quate program of adult religious educa- 
tion. If religion is either to become or 
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remain a powerful dynamic in the life of 
the adult individual he must have an 
adult conception of God and of the 
Christian religion. If the late adolescent 
or young adult is not guided so that his 
understanding of the Almighty may 
expand in proportion to his physical 
and mental growth he is likely to 
feel that religion is anything else but 
a force! The sixteen year old boy of 
whom I heard, whose only prayer was 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” is no 
more pathetic than the adult whose only 
concept of God is a picture of an over- 
sized old man, wearing a long white 
beard, clad in a long white robe, and 
sitting on the edge of a cloud. And if 
the youth is permitted to grow up with 
merely a conventional and puerile con- 
ception of the Christian religion he will 
find in it no challenge to his best en- 
deavors. 

But after all our subject is one which 
refers to individuals rather than to con- 
gregations. How is religion to be used 
as a force for the cure of souls? This 
is primarily a matter of personal treat- 
ment, and brings us directly into the 
field of social case work. For the spirit- 
ual consultant and the social case worker 
are essentially two people approaching 
the same job from different viewpoints. 
The viewpoint of the spiritual consultant 
is definitely religious; that of the social 
case worker may not be. Yet both are 
concerned with the resolving of some in- 
dividual maladjustment and the enlarg- 
ing of human personality. 

The success of the parish priest in the 
cure of souls depends first of all upon the 
understanding of himself. All too often, 
the failure of a clergyman to appreciate 
the problems of others is due to block- 
ings within himself. His own complexes, 
his own conflicts, nay, his own phobias in- 
evitably warp his judgment in regard to 
the problems of other individuals. Al- 
though not integrated himself, he is try- 
ing to accomplish the integration of his 





client. The necessity of facing this prob- 
lem has never occurred to many of the 
clergy. Others try to overcome this mal- 
adjustment within themselves, either by 
ignoring it altogether or by sheer force 
of will power. 

The first step for the spiritual adviser 
is a frank recognition of his own per- 
sonality problems. Until he has squarely 
faced these, he cannot hope to clear the 
way for the effective and untrammeled 
expression of his own ideals of life. He 
must be willing to expend as much en- 
ergy in finding a right way for himself 
as he expects others to employ on their 
problems. Such a method will put the 
spiritual consultant into an empirical fel- 
lowship with those he is trying to help. 
It will give him a deeper appreciation of 
that democracy of opportunity which he 
is endeavoring to enlarge for human be- 
ings. A specific example would be the 
difficulties caused the clergyman by the 
“example pattern” which has been forced 
upon him. Without wishing to, he has 
been forced by community conventions 
and petty viewpoints to build up a front. 
Then he becomes so used to it that he 
does not realize that this “example pat- 
tern” affects his own personal attitudes 
and decisions. 

The Protestant world received one of 
its frequent shocks from the dynamic 
personality of Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick when he came out several years ago 
in favor of the establishment of the 
Protestant confessional. It was true that 
he advocated it for its psychological 
value, rather than for theological reasons, 
but his proposal was none the less 
vehemently denounced by some of his 
fellow believers. Upon analysis it 
seemed that Dr. Fosdick was really rec- 
ommending a process of making it easy 
for people to meet their ministers for 
confidential conferences in regard to their 
spiritual and moral problems. It was 
not sacramental absolution following 
confession which interested him but a 
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whole hearted confidential discussion of 
symptoms. 

Inasmuch as the cure of souls is so es- 
sentially individual, it is inevitable that 
much of it must be accomplished through 
the personal interview. This may be in 
the form of an office conference, a pas- 
toral call, a formal confession or an ex- 
ceedingly informal chat upon the street, 
but it is an interview, none the less. We 
should do well to notice the way in which 
Christ, the world’s Master in the cure 
of souls, employed skill in the interview. 
When Nicodemus came to Him by night 
he undoubtedly felt that at that moment 
Christ was not interested in talking to 
any one else in the world. Levi followed 
the Master because the latter had taken 
personal pains to substitute a personal 
acquaintance with him in contrast to the 
studious avoidance of the Jews. The 
woman at the Samaritan well confessed 
her whole ugly story because of His keen 
understanding of her individual situation. 
Canon Pym states in his Spiritual Direc- 
tion: “It is the particular application of 
the more general principles which people 
need and are often conscious of needing.” 
And it is the interview, not the sermon 
nor the lecture, which affords the out- 
standing opportunity for such applica- 
tion. 

Many times the interview is of such a 
nature that from the start the priest real- 
izes that he is to be called upon for very 
little advice or counsel. The client has 
come to him primarily because he has 
been facing a given problem so long that 
he cannot think straight in regard to it 
any further. He craves, above all else, 
the presence of some one he can “spill” 
to. He may even start out by saying, 
“There is nothing you can do to help me, 
but I do want to tell you about it.” The 
client seeks the priest at such a moment 
partly because he can trust the confi- 
dential nature of the interview. In such 
situations it is well for the priest to real- 
ize in all humility that he is merely play- 


ing the part of the “good Mother.” The 
child now grown to manhood still seeks 
the comforting presence of the trusted 
one. I mention this specific type of in- 
terview, not to slur it over as being un- 
important, but simply to plead for its 
recognition in its real character. From 
the standpoint of the client it may be ex- 
actly as important as a sacramental con- 
fession. 

He who would understand the tech- 
nique of the interview must realize that 
listening itself is a fine art. Listening 
is infinitely more than hearing. It is 
quite possible to make it definitely con- 
structive. Listening is never merely sit- 
ting at one end of a conversation with 
ear-phones carefully adjusted and the 
listener hiding behind a screen of facial 
immobility. He is giving out every mo- 
ment. Each sixty seconds of his listen- 
ing is just as significant as a minute of 
speech from the other party. Further- 
more, it is quite possible that skill in 
questioning may prove more valuable to 
the client than the giving of directions. 
To be able to stimulate response without 
the use of leading questions is indeed a 
rare quality. 

One of the greatest needs of the priest 
in such an interview is skill in the gen- 
erating of creative power within the con- 
sciousness of the client. Here the inter- 
viewer needs every ounce of suggestive 
ability to arouse and stimulate powerful 
elements within the personality which 
has been laid open before him. If there 
is an art of listening, how much greater 
is the technique of arousing the resources 
of an individual needing spiritual re- 
habilitation! Most clients are too much 
inclined to accept limitations that need 
not exist for them and to live below 
their maximum. The priest’s great need 
is to appreciate a positive goal and to in- 
dicate constructive steps toward its 
achievement. 

At this point it is well to realize that 
one of the severest obstacles in the way 
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of the success of the parish priest as a 
spiritual case worker is the enormous 
case load which he is obliged to carry. 
Probably every rector of a parish of 
three hundred communicants or over is 
recurrently oppressed by the conscious- 
ness that he is too crowded with work 
to have adequate time to follow up his 
cases. He generously takes all the time 
necessary for the initial conference and 
then very frequently is unable to give 
his client adequate after-care. All too 
seldom is one interview sufficient. These 
larger parishes act wisely which expect 
their rector to be only the parochial exec- 
utive and the preacher, deliberately util- 
izing the services of an assistant as the 
“pastor of the congregation.” Or the 
dilemma is sometimes avoided by leaving 
the rector free for pastoral contacts and 
case work while some brilliant speaker 
is employed from the outside to come in 
on Sundays and preach. 

The tragic danger of the excessive case 
load is that inasmuch as the priest is un- 
able to cut off the number of cases at 
the intake he is often obliged to give 
scattered attention to them all. I am con- 
fident that no adequate program for the 
cure of souls can be developed until this 
problem is more frankly faced. 

Above all, there are two specific direc- 
tions in which there are outstanding pos- 
sibilities for the improving of technique 
in the cure of souls. As Canon Pym 
pointed out in his first volume, Psychol- 
ogy and the Christian Life: 

First, every man called to the ministry of 
any religious ‘body should have, as an inevitable 
part of his training, a real grounding in prac- 
tical psychology. The general principles which 
govern human behaviour should be learnt, and 
he should have a course in “moral pathology,” 
as a medical student has his hospital course. 
The results of such universal training would 
be considerable. The Anglican confessor would 
become more efficient in helping the penitent to 
unburden himself; his counsel and advice would 
be given less by rule of thumb and more by 


real understanding of the complexities of hu- 
man nature. 





All too long the gratuitous assumption 
has been made that the grace of ordina- 
tion would somehow be sufficient to 
replace an ignorance of human personali- 
ties. Books on cases of conscience com- 
piled out of an attitude of theoretical the- 
ology by a cloistered professor seem 
tragically inadequate when thrown into 
the balance opposite a human situation. 
The new psychology has placed tremen- 
dous emphasis upon the place of the in- 
herited dispositions in human behavior. 
Those who understand these bases of 
human conduct are much more ade- 
quately prepared to handle the cure of 
souls than those uninformed leaders, 
taught in an old school, to whom instincts 
suggest nothing but four-legged animals. 
Regardless of how students of psychology 
may differ in regard to the number of 
these inherited dispositions, they gener- 
ally agree that there are three directions 
in which they tend to find expression in 
the normally developed human being, 
i. e., self, social and sexual. Psycholo- 
gists have also taught us that without a 
balance between these three there is 
likely to be some maladjustment of per- 
sonality in the individual. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
the spiritual director is working with a 
client whose principal difficulty is a ma- 
lignant case of swollen ego. How im- 
portant it is for him to know that he can 
stimulate the sublimation of these over- 
emphasized self tendencies in a more in- 
clusive development. Perhaps his client 
is one who has lost all sense of propor- 
tion in the pursuit of social activities. 
How invaluable to the spiritual con- 
sultant would be the knowledge that he 
might accomplish the sublimation of 
these over-stressed gregarious tendencies 
by challenging his client for community 
service. The client may be possessed of 
an highly attuned sex urge and be balked 
of its legitimate outlet. How potent 
might be the appreciation of the fact 
that this very urge may find a satisfying 
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outlet in the direction of social, artistic 
or literary creativeness. 

The ability to counsel wisely in the 
face of such situations must be born of 
knowledge and not merely of zeal. 

Secondly, an adequate technique in the 
cure of souls is dependent upon an ef- 
fective knowledge of sociology. Just as 
psychology has to do with individual 
mental habit and behavior, so sociology 
is the science of group behavior and the 
understanding of how individuals react 
to groups. Many a priest at work in 
the church today graduated from college 
before the word sociology ever appeared 
in the catalogue of courses. It is not his 
fault that he did not study sociology 
then; but it is his loss that he does not 
understand it now. 

In the cure of souls the priest is con- 
stantly being called upon to advise par- 
ishioners or others in regard to contacts 
to be made with the numerous forces 
operating and agencies working in his 
community. In an age of such rapid so- 
cial flux as ours, how can the spiritual 
consultant adequately counsel his client 
on matters of community adjustment 
with no more information than what he 
may have picked up by casual experi- 
ence? An effective working knowledge 
of sociology and social psychology would 
inevitably enrich his ministry. His un- 
derstanding and appreciation of his own 
community—its human resources and its 
social possibilities—is largely dependent 
upon his knowledge of community reac- 
tions in general. 

No one can ponder seriously over de- 
veloping a program for the cure of souls 
without coming to realize that it is 
fraught with a unique danger. This is 
the danger of giving religious sanction 
to bad advice or to pious incompetence. 
No amount of spiritual sanction can 
make bad advice socially good. And 
yet as we look back over the history of 
civilization, we witness frequent exam- 
ples of social desolation and individual 
ruin caused by this combination of ideas. 


I was startled to have the former Dean 
of Women of one of our western col- 
leges tell me that she had her greatest 
difficulty with members of young peo- 
ple’s societies of the various churches and 
the Student Volunteers. They seemed 
to be possessed of a subconscious atti- 
tude that their devout intention was suf- 
ficient to insure their reaching a socially 
valuable goal. 

The cure of souls is marked by such 
a terrifying combination of difficulty and 
delicacy that nothing less than the finest 
possible resources should be used. In 
this new day, when the individual has 
come into his own through such processes 
as social case work, intelligence and 
achievement tests and personalized at- 
tention, both physical and mental, it is ab- 
solutely essential that each individual be 
treated as such, when the endeavor is 
made to help him spiritually. The ef- 
fective giving of this help depends not 
only upon a pious intention on the part 
of a man’s spiritual director but also 
upon the constant refreshment of the 
latter’s knowledge. Perhaps as never 
before, individual priests and groups of 
clergy are realizing the need of frequent- 
ly taking “refresher” courses so that as 
spiritual guides of our people they may 
be provided with the finest possible mod- 
ern knowledge. 

The new vision of work in the Chris- 
tian churches has to do with the resolv- 
ing of human, rather than of theological, 
conflict. It is interested in the elimina- 
tion of the causes of human suffering, 
whether physical or mental, spiritual or 
social, racial or international. The only 
genuinely Christian method is to take the 
principles of social behavior as suggested 
by our Lord and to apply them to indi- 
vidual cases of human conduct in accord- 
ance with the most enlightened knowl- 
edge of each generation. Mere good in- 
tention can never take the place of thor- 
ough understanding in dealing with such 
a delicate instrument as a human per- 
sonality. 





Co-operation Between Clergyman, Psychiatrist, and 
Social Worker 


E. Van NoRMAN EMERY 


HEN a representative of one pro- 

fessional group attempts to discuss 
the problem of co-operation between his 
own profession and two other profes- 
sions, he assumes a very real and difficult 
task. Co-operation presupposes a com- 
mon interest and a common objective. 
When the wide divergence of opinion 
within each professional group is realized 
and when to this is added the divergence 
of point of view among the three differ- 
ent professional groups, one begins to 
realize some of the difficulties of discuss- 
ing the topic of co-operation between 
clergyman, psychiatrist, and __ social 
worker. 

Difficult as this task may seem, one does 
not have to look very far before one finds 
very fundamental common interests and 
common objectives. An interest in hu- 
man behavior, an interest in human hap- 
piness or unhappiness, an interest in 
human development and progress both 
for the individual and the social group 
are interests common to all mankind. The 
promoting of mental health and happi- 
ness for the individual and the improv- 
ing of his social adjustment would un- 
doubtedly be acceptable as common ob- 
jectives by the clergyman, the psychia- 
trist and the social worker. 

For centuries, those problems which 
arose out of mental health and ill health, 
happiness and unhappiness, social adjust- 
ment and maladjustment were dealt with 
by the church and the clergyman alone. 


1. Read before the National Conference of Social 
Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at San 
Francisco, California, June 27, 1929. 


They were considered to be problems of 
their special province. In recent years 
the psychiatrist and social worker have 
invaded this field and now claim it as 
their special precinct. In a certain very 
general sense one could say that the psy- 
chiatrist and the social worker have taken 
unto themselves tasks which were for- 
merly the function of the clergyman. In 
contrast with this we now see a trend 
among some of the clergy to acquire and 
use some of the special techniques devel- 
oped by the psychiatrist and social 
worker. 

There are probably few types of prob- 
lems that present themselves to the 
clergyman of today with more urgency 
and frequency than problems arising in 
the field of child training and problems 
arising out of the family and the mar- 
riage relationship. 

In the past, almost the entire responsi- 
bility for the caring for these problems 
rested upon the church school or upon 
the clergyman in his pastoral relation- 
ship. The situation today is markedly 
different. Numerous educational agen- 
cies have sprung up and are attacking 
many of the problems of child training. 
The nursery school, the kindergarten, and 
all the complicated forces of our modern 
educational system are throwing their 
energies into the field of child training. 
Many of the more serious problems are 
being met by the state in its institutional 
and social welfare program, while other 
problems are being met by a large and 
important army of specially trained social 
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workers, some of them working with 
large groups of young people, through 
such agencies as the Boy Scouts, the Y. 
M. C. A., the welfare center, and so 
forth. These workers are dealing for 
the most part with children and young 
people in groups and are engaged for the 
most part in a preventive program. An- 
other large army of social workers is 
bent upon intensive work with individual 
cases, trying to solve the special problems 
of this father, this mother, this child, or 
this family. These workers are dealing 
with the individual or the family as their 
unit. Although they would wish to em- 
phasize prevention, the nature of the case 
material soon forces them into dealing 
with pathological states arising in the 
marital situation, the family, the neigh- 
borhood, and industry. 

The psychiatrist has also invaded this 
field. For many years he had been prin- 
cipally concerned with the care and treat- 
ment of the insane, but his experience 
here soon convinced him of the need for 
preventing these catastrophies as well as 
alleviating the sufferers in their disaster. 
Although at the present time the major- 
ity of psychiatrists are still devoting their 
energies to the study and care of pa- 
tients suffering from major psychoses, 
there is an ever-increasing number of 
psychiatrists who are studying and treat- 
ing children and children’s problems, so- 
called nervous adults or individuals man- 
ifesting relatively minor social and 
emotional maladjustments. They are treat- 
ing so-called normal individuals whose 
adjustment to themselves, to their prob- 
lems, to life, is less effective or less happy 
than might be. When the psychiatrist is 
functioning in this latter capacity his 
work approaches closely the etymological 
meaning of his name—psyche means soul, 
iatreia means a healing, psychiatry means 
“a soul-healing.” 

During recent years those problems 
which arise out of the family situation 


and the marital relationship have been re- 
ceiving more wide-spread notice. The 
result has been a state of alarm through- 
out the nation. To view and deal with 
these increasingly difficult problems sole- 
ly from the viewpoint of religion and 
theology will not prove particularly ef- 
fective. The problems are primarily so- 
cial and psychological problems and can 
be most intelligently and helpfully ap- 
proached from these points of view. The 
psychology of the family situation is gen- 
erally a much more complicated and sub- 
tle psychological problem than the psy- 
chology of a presidential campaign. Even 
the complexities of those dramatizations 
of family problems found on the modern 
stage are like nursery rhymes when com- 
pared with the complexities existing in 
the family problems of everyday life. 
How can one be truly helpful to another 
without a wealth of knowledge about 
those complex family dramas in which 
almost every individual is wittingly or 
unwittingly playing a part? 

One speculates as to what final values 
will be placed upon all these develop- 
ments by clergymen as a whole; but this 
is a question that the future alone can 
determine. There is already a definite 
trend among certain of the clergy to 
make use of the knowledge and techniques 
being developed in these new fields. The 
techniques developed in group social work 
are coming to be used more and more in 
the churches. This is especially notable 
among some religious sects where such 
programs have reached large proportions. 
Some churches have developed extensive 
programs providing for individual social 
case work. These developments are of 
course more a task for the church as a 
whole than a problem for the individual 
clergyman. However, there is much in 
the knowledge and techniques of group 
social work that the individual clergy- 
man could use and find of value as he 
meets and deals with his group problems. 
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The techniques and knowledge developed 
in the fields of individual social case 
work and psychiatry can be of inestim- 
able value if acquired and used by the 
clergyman. They would prove an instru- 
ment of real merit in his pastoral work. 
Even though the majority of clergymen 
will undoubtedly be prevented from mak- 
ing full use of such techniques because 
of lack of time, opportunity or inclina- 
tion, still it behooves the clergyman to be 
familiar with these techniques and the 
fields of social and mental pathology in 
order that he may direct his parishioners 
intelligently to other sources of special 
assistance. Even this is a big undertak- 
ing and a serious responsibility. 

For many reasons the clergyman, espe- 
cially in his pastoral capacity, occupies a 
position of peculiar strategy. The very 
term pastor means shepherd, keeper, and 
indicates his place as beneficent and un- 
derstanding leader and guide to his flock. 
It implies a certain ability paternally to 
solace, to comfort, to assist, and even to 
heal those of his children who have been 
unable to find their way safely through 
the complex labyrinths of life. 

When the individual feels his world 
without or within to threaten him he is 
almost sure to seek comfort, assistance 
and solace. The child, when so threat- 
ened, seeks his parents. The adult, when 
threatened, seeks his God, his religion, 
his church, his pastor. 

Man’s religious life and beliefs have 
been his major solace in time of need. 
It is for this reason that the clergyman 
occupies a uniquely strategic position. He 
is not only frequently turned to at those 
periods of special distress, but he is apt 
to be turned to for assistance, advice and 
solace when social or emotional ills press 
upon the individual. His is a rich op- 
portunity for service, but unfortunately 
this opportunity has frequently been 


missed. He did not see the more serious 
distress behind the timidly casual ques- 
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tion. He did not realize that the fa- 
tigued expression was a symptom of the 
cancerous problem within. He did not 
realize that the irritability and impatience 
gave hints of threatening hates and jeal- 
ousies which the individual had succeed- 
ed in hiding even from himself. 

The clergyman is confronted almost 
daily with mental problems varying from 
mild to severe psychoses all the way 
through the neuroses to the milder prob- 
lems of personal maladjustment. He is 
confronted with social problems of every 
magnitude. He is turned to daily by in- 
dividuals wishing for understanding and 
help. But understanding is a rare human 
trait and most unhappy individuals, even 
though seeking comfort, hesitate to speak 
from their hearts for fear of being mis- 
understood or even misjudged. They 
wish for some one who can understand 
their point of view, not necessarily ap- 
prove of it but at least understand it. 
To them failure to understand consti- 
tutes a serious rebuff and tends to drive 
them further within themselves or per- 
haps even to more serious disturbance in 
their behavior. 

The ability to understand requires that 
one be able to stop for a time in his on- 
ward rush toward those goals of his own 
choosing. It requires an ability to stop 
and listen. It requires an ability to lose 
one’s own identity for the time being in 
the interests and tribulations of the other 
one. It requires a certain temporary 
abandonment of self that is peculiarly 
difficult for many forceful leaders. The 
ability to understand requires a real hu- 
mility of mind and feeling. It requires 
a facility for taking unto one’s self for 
the time being the thoughts, feelings and 
points of view of the other one without 
resistance or censure. 

A clergyman should at least be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the nature of men- 
tal and social problems to be able to meet 
them with the same degree of intelligence 
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and understanding as he is able to give 
to the physical ills of his parishioners. 
The average parishioner will rarely turn 
to his pastor for advice with respect to 
his physical ills, while he is almost cer- 
tain to turn to him when under the stress 
of mental or social ills. Many times he 
will turn to him for help, not knowing 
himself the cause or nature of his dis- 
tress. 

Many observers have noted the ex- 
treme frequency of religious ideas in the 
delusional trends of the insane. Anyone 
intimately familiar with a state hospital 
population can scarcely help being struck 
by this phenomenon. The history of 


such cases generally reveals that the in-. 


dividual had been overwhelmed by life 
and its complex problems and had sought 
solace and assistance in his religion. He 
had clung fanatically to his last hope. He 
had tried to lose his troubles in this 
solace. It had filled his whole thoughts 
and so had colored his delusional trends. 
Recognition of such cases by the clergy- 
man before the psychosis was fully de- 
veloped would have prevented the more 
serious results in many such cases. The 
recognition and acceptance of so humane 
an opportunity for major service should 
be viewed almost as an unrelinquishable 
duty. 

Problems that have to do with child 
training, the family, and marriage are ex- 
tremely frequent. There are large 
bodies of rapidly accumulating knowl- 
edge on these with which the pastor 
should be familiar. 

The clergyman should be thoroughly 
familiar with the social work resources 
of his own community. He can use 
them as an invaluable aid in his work. 
He should at least know the aims, scope 
and philosophy of the various social 
agencies. It were better if he would ac- 
tively interest himself in this phase of the 
community’s activities, adding his ener- 
gies to the momentum of progress in 
these important and fascinating fields. 
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Both he and they would profit by the ex- 
perience. The knowledge he would gain 
in this way would give him a fuller and 
keener understanding of human nature, 
that elusive, uncertain, but all important 
force which he is striving to influence 
and modify. 

For the most part the social worker 
tries to modify human behavior and the 
social problems associated therewith, by 
means of bringing about changes in those 
social forces that surround the individual 
and influence his behavior. The psychi- 
atrist, in his approach to maladjustments, 
uses this method of attack also. By sur- 
rounding his patient with those influences 
which will meet the patient’s special 
needs, he tries to bring about an adjust- 
ment. 

There is, however, another method 
which the psychiatrist uses. In certain 
selected cases he tries to modify the be- 
havior of the patient by endeavoring to 
bring about certain changes within the 
patient himself. Through his under- 
standing of the psychological problems 
of his patient, he is able in many cases 
to be of very real and practical assist- 
ance. Not infrequently, for instance, a 
nervous patient will complain of the dis- 
tressing temptations to which he is sub- 
jected. A little inquiry will reveal that 
the word temptation is used to describe 
certain impulses or ideas that distress the 
patient. Perhaps it may be the fear that 
he will commit some seriously criminal 
act. One’s first reaction upon hearing 
this terrorizing disclosure is to be 
shocked, to consider the patient a mon- 
ster of iniquity, and then to give the pa- 
tient a discourse upon the error of his 
ways. It is unfortunate that such a pro- 
cedure usually proves of little value and 
in many cases it simply aggravates the 
patient’s difficulty. A little closer scru- 
tiny of such a case generally reveals that 
the patient is not a monster, but instead 
is as a rule more circumspect in his be- 
havior than the average individual. In a 
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sense one can say of many such cases 
that they have such ideas and tempta- 
tions, not because they wish to be so bad, 
but because they wish to be so good. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, they are 
often more moral, rather than less moral, 
than the average. Many times this situ- 
ation has come about because they have 
too forcibly held in check harmless or 
even useful impulses which they, from 
their exaggerated ethical sense, have con- 
sidered to be sinful. 

Not infrequently nervous patients will, 
without apparent occasion, confess to 
serious misdemeanors or crimes, accusing 
themselves of all sorts of sins of omis- 
sion and commission. Frequently such 
accusations are entirely false or largely 
so, stich self-incriminations and confes- 
sions of guilt serving to the patient some 
special psychological purpose. This type 
of patient again is many times overly 
scrupulous, even meticulous, in his every 
attitude and behavior. In both types of 
case psychotherapy is an _ invaluable 
therapeutic weapon. The psychiatrist 
here can be of real assistance. In many 
such cases the clergyman can prove an 
invaluable aid, especially if he learns to 
see the patient as he is rather than as he 
appears to be upon the surface. 

For many years, psychiatry has been 
concerned chiefly with disorders of that 
part of our mental machinery that gave 
rise to pathological sensory impressions 
(illusions and hallucinations) and patho- 
logical systems of belief (delusions). In 
more recent years intensive studies of the 
milder mental states and psychoneuroses 
have led the way into new sections of our 
mental machinery. Many of these studies 
have been concerned with the mechan- 
isms that have to do with the develop- 
ment of feelings of guilt. This feeling in 
its many and varied aspects is a most po- 
tent force in its ability to modify human 
behavior. It has tremendous potentiali- 
ties both for good and ill. It can be a 


very constructive force or a dangerously 





destructive force. For the most part, it 
should serve as an agent to keep the be- 
havior of the individuals within socially 
acceptable bounds, but many times it con- 
sumes and destroys needlessly the indi- 
vidual that it should have saved. 

So closely have the two words “guilt” 
and “punishment” been associated that 
one can scarcely think of the one without 
the other coming to mind. They have 
come to hold certain relationships to each 
other in our minds of which we have 
scarcely been aware. So close has been 
this relationship that most of us have 
more or less felt that in some magical 
way punishment could wipe out guilt. 
When we stop to think, we realize that 
this is not a fact, although most of us act 
as though it were true. Parents in their 
disciplinary relationship to their children 
deal with guilt in a manner that can be 
explained only by presuming this rela- 
tionship between guilt and punishment. 
Our treatment of the criminal can be un- 
derstood only in this light. We teach this 
doctrine to our children in one form or 
another. As a result we occasionally see 
a discerning child brazenly engage in 
some undesirable act and then go to his 
parents and ask to be punished. Quite 
frequently we see children and adults 
who feel anxious, nervous, tense and un- 
comfortable if for any reason the punish- 
ment is omitted. 

At times the neurotic patient in misery 
from unwarranted feelings of guilt goes 
in search of punishment. In some ex- 
treme cases he will even absurdly commit 
some criminal act in order to secure the 
punishment he needs to relieve him of 
the misery of the feelings of guilt which 
had arisen entirely from psychological 
problems within. 

It is essential that we recognize that 
punishment does not wipe out guilt. 
There are many other consequences to 
undesirable behavior besides guilt and 
punishment. 

In many cases that have to do with 
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the guilt mechanisms, the clergyman can 
be of very vital assistance to the parish- 
ioner, and through him, of indirect serv- 
ice to the social worker and psychiatrist. 
He can be especially of service if he has 
a clear realization of the difference in 
psychological values between positive and 
negative religious teachings, if he under- 
stands the psychological difference be- 
tween thé command “Thou shalt not” 
and “Go thou and do,” if he is able to 
shift the emphasis from sin and damna- 
tion to an appeal to the Godly faith and 
strivings within even the most unfortu- 
nate of humanity. The God of love and 
understanding can do many things that 
would be impossible to the God of retri- 
bution. Christ was “The Great Physi- 
cian.” 

But how is the clergyman to recognize 
all these social and mental ills while they 
are in the process of development? So- 
cial ills are generally more or less appar- 
ent even in their earlier stages. Here it 
is mostly a matter of seeing, or of failing 
to see, because of an interest in seeing, or 
a lack of interest in seeing. Matching 
the parishioners’ social needs with the re- 
sources for meeting these needs is largely 
a question of common sense and orienta- 
tion as to the community’s social work 
resources. But early recognition of men- 
tal ills and directing the unhappy parish- 
ioner to proper assistance constitutes a 
much more difficult problem. 

The early recognition of mental ills 
necessitates a certain knowledge of the 
individual differences in human beings 
and an ability to interest oneself in them 
and to recognize them. It also necessi- 
tates an ability to recognize changes in 
the individual. In all mental disturbances 
the individual either departs from the 
general average of other individuals in 
his behavior or else he departs from his 
own average behavior. Any form of 
atypical behavior should be considered 
worthy of interest and further observa- 
tion. 


Behavior may depart from average in 
direction (unwholesome activities). It 
may depart from average in degree. It 
may depart from average in the fre- 
quency with which it manifests itself. 
(Occasional forgetfulness or anger is not 
of the same significance as continual for- 
getfulness or continual irritability.) Be- 
fore passing judgment it is necessary to 
take into consideration the local stand- 
ards of behavior with respect to the par- 
ticular traits as well as the standards of 
the general background of the individual 
—his race, his nation, his family. 

Unless individual differences in be- 
havior bring difficulties in social adjust- 
ment, interfere with the individual’s so- 
cial relationships, his efficiency or his 
happiness, they can generally be over- 
looked with safety. 

Many forms of atypical behavior and 
some forms of seriously undesirable be- 
havior bring to the individual a degree of 
satisfaction that causes him to be loath 
to give them up. From his point of view 
they are a real resource or may serve 
what to him is a useful purpose. When 
this is the case he will not be interested 
in the assistance of the clergyman, social 
worker or psychiatrist. 

Most individuals with their minor so- 
cial or mental ills will not look for assist- 
ance and seldom will they accept it unless 
their difficulties have caused them con- 
siderable discomfort. Before they are 
ready for assistance it is more or less 
necessary that they not only be uncom- 
fortable and unhappy, but that they rec- 
ognize that their discomfort arises from 
within themselves or from their relation- 
ship to their environment. In other 
words, they need to have a certain reali- 
zation that they have a problem. 

Individuals with severe psychoses may 
be so seriously disorganized as to refuse 
all assistance. When their behavior is 
such as seriously to menace their own 
welfare or the welfare of others, it may 
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be necessary to resort to coercive inter- 
ference. 

Just as there is in all large communi- 
ties a variety of social resources to meet 
a variety of social ills, so among psychi- 
atrists there is a variety of interests and 
skills. Some psychiatrists are interested 
mostly in organic nervous conditions, 
others are interested in major psychoses 
or cases requiring hospital care. Other 
psychiatrists are specially interested in 
functional mental disorders, psychoneu- 
roses and minor maladjustments. An- 
other group is specially interested and 
skilled in caring for behavior problems 
in children and problems arising out of 
maladjustments within the family. 

As this discussion of co-operation has 
progressed, it would seem that it has had 
mostly to do with what the clergyman 
should do, there having been little com- 
ment as to what the psychiatrist or social 


worker should do. This certainly would 
appear to be a rather unusual basis upon 
which to develop co-operation. The rea- 
son for this inconsistency becomes more 
apparent when it is realized that the av- 
erage psychiatrist and social worker are 
quite familiar with the viewpoints and 
techniques of the clergyman, as the result 
of their own personal experience, while, 
fortunately and unfortunately, on the 
other hand the average clergyman has 
had little first-hand personal experience 
with the psychiatrist and social worker. 


‘As the clergyman, psychiatrist, and social 


worker strive towards the attainment of 
their common objective, as they work to- 
wards the goal of wholesome human 
progress and happiness, it is essential that 
they should have an accurate knowledge 
of each other’s viewpoints and resources 
if the best interests of humanity are to be 
served. 


O MANY DEFINITIONS of character have been written that it may seem 
futile to hazard another from the point of view of mental hygiene. If one 
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were to try a short statement, however, it would probably be that character is 
the sum of a person’s capabilities, both emotional and intellectual, and including 
his aspirations and religious purposes, at any rate in so far as these affect con- 
duct. To the development of character in that direction, mental hygiene brings 
its technique. It seeks to free the individual from crippling emotional re- 
straints, from exaggerated responses, from whatever holds him back or propels 
him to directions that do not lead to satisfactory adjustments. Its emphasis is 
on the emotions, and in this respect it fits with the fundamental philosophic } 
approach of religion. It seeks sanity and the vigor of harmonious relation- 
ships. Its object is the individual able to be his best self—W#inthrop D. Lane. 
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Religious Problems in Clinical Cases 


Kari M 


HAVE been asked to discuss the 
topic of character formation from 
the viewpoint of the psychiatrist.’ 

The psychiatrist is a physician whose 
chief concern is the treatment and pre- 
vention of mental diseases. As in other 
branches of medicine, the preservation of 
health and prevention of diseases is rec- 
ognized as a step ahead of the older 
process of merely treating disease after 
it has once developed. Psychiatry has 
accordingly developed a program of men- 
tal hygiene, which has for its purpose 
the preservation of mental health and the 
prevention of mental disease. 

Mental hygiene has from the begin- 
ning recognized that the development of 
a certain type of personality or character 
is of importance. The attitude of the 
psychiatrist toward this whole problem 
of character is somewhat different from 
that of the religious leader or the teacher, 
since he approaches it from the stand- 
point of health. 

The two terms, health and morals, are 
not synonymous ; they may be very simi- 
lar and they may have a great deal in 
common, but they are not exactly the 
same thing. In fact, one religious writer 
has insisted that there is a very great dif- 
ference between the viewpoint of the re- 
ligious leader and the viewpoint of the 
psychiatrist. He emphasizes that the re- 
ligious leader tries to build up higher 
and higher ideals, and then to persuade 
the individual to live up to them ; whereas 
the psychiatrist tries to pull down the 





1. Summary of address given before the First 
Annual Conference of the New England Section of 
the Religious Education Association, held at Phillips 
Brooks House, Harvard University, May 1st and 2nd, 
1929. 
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individual’s ideals to a level at which he 
will find it easy to adjust, and in this 


‘manner preserve the mental health of the 


individual. Such a statement would in- 
dicate that there may be considerable dif- 
ference in the goals toward which the re- 
ligious leader and the psychiatrist are 
striving. It is my intention to present 
the viewpoint of the psychiatrist. 

There are a large number of schools of 
psychiatry holding quite divergent views, 
and it is probably as dangerous to insist 
that psychiatry holds a certain viewpoint 
as it is to make the same statement with 
regard to religion. In general, however, 
the present trend of psychiatry in this 
country is to take what is called the bio- 
logical approach or, by some, the psycho- 
biological approach. This view is that 
man is a highly complex and changing 
organism, adapting himself to a complex 
and constantly changing environment, 
and that the study of human behavior 
must take into consideration two fac- 
tors, the individual and his environment. 
There is considerable question as to the 
proper field of the psychiatrist. Some feel 
that he should limit himself purely to the 
treatment of mental disease in institu- 
tions for the insane, and that the milder 
problems of maladjustment and personal- 
ity disorder do not belong within his 
sphere. 

Doctor Richard Cabot in an address 
before a group of ministers has insisted 
that medicine, and by that I understand - 
he means largely psychiatry, is attempt- 
ing to encroach upon problems which are 
more properly within the sphere of re- 
ligion, and that the religious leaders 
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should see to it that medicine is kept 
within its proper limits. 

One might spend a great deal of time, 
to no purpose, arguing as to the exact 
limits of the field of psychiatry. We can 
state, however, that at the present time a 
great many problems in the management 
and training of children, and a great 
many of the milder difficulties and con- 
flicts of individuals are being referred to 
the psychiatrist. Personally, I feel that 
one reason for this is that the psychiat- 
rist takes a more understanding and less 
critical attitude toward his patient, and 
for that reason the patient is often more 
willing to go over his problems and se- 
cure help. In general, the psychiatrist 
makes a careful endeavor to understand 
what his patient’s difficulties are and to 
help the patient understand his own per- 
sonality and realize what is the best 
method of dealing with the situation. 

One sees in society at the present time 
two opposing tendencies: one, to throw 
off to a large degree all barriers and re- 
straint and allow the individual the great- 
est possible freedom; the other, to main- 
tain intact a special set of rules and regu- 
lations, and to insist that there can be no 
possible modification of these rules. 
There is no doubt that either method may 
lead to many difficulties with certain 
types of individuals, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether any stereotyped method 
of training is universally applicable. My 
intention is not to try to generalize, how- 
ever, but to give some rather specific in- 
stances of how an individual through the 
development of a certain type of person- 
ality may find himself out of harmony 
with his surroundings. 

A short time ago, a boy of eighteen 
was brought to the hospital after at- 
tempting suicide by inhaling chloroform. 
When first admitted he was not very co- 
operative and seemed rather tense. He 
stated that he felt that life was not worth 
living; therefore, he had made the at- 
tempt at suicide. The account of his at- 





tempt showed that he had done it in a 
highly dramatic fashion and his whole 
personality had not been back of the at- 
tempt. One had the feeling that there 
was a certain showing-off, a desire to 
gain sympathy and attention. Accord- 
ingly, an attempt was made to review 
this boy’s life, in order to understand 
why, at eighteen, this boy of high intel- 
ligence (he had an intelligence quotient 
of 116 on the Stanford scale), who ap- 
parently had an excellent home, a good 
mother, and high standing in school, had 
taken this attitude. In going over his 
history, we find that the maternal grand- 
mother was a very dominating individ- 
ual, who always attempted to live with 
the family or very close to them. She 
believed that the old time religion was 
good enough for her and for anyone else, 
and she freely expressed her lack of 
sympathy with so-called modern views in 
education and religion. The mother was 
a very emotional, unstable individual who 
felt that she had had a harder time in life 
than anyone else. One year after mar- 
riage she divorced her husband on 
grounds of infidelity. A difference in re- 
ligion may have entered into it as she was 
a Protestant and he was a Catholic. The 
patient was an only child. Here already 
we have factors of great importance—a 
dominating grandmother, a divorced and 
neurotic mother, and an only child. As 
may be imagined, the boy had been 
spoiled and petted as a child, but at the 
same time extremely dominated by his 
grandmother and mother. A great deal 
of affection was lavished upon him, caus- 
ing the patient himself to say, “I have 
been kissed so many times, I hope no 
woman ever kisses me again.” His home 
contacts for eleven years were entirely 
with women, there being no male mem- 
bers of the household. His mother was 
extremely solicitous about his health. He 
was not allowed to play with rough boys 
or take part in rough sports where he 
might hurt himself. He was kept very 
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much to himself, so that he had little 
opportunity to play with other boys. He 
had never been able to rid himself of the 
feeling that he was an outsider, that he 
was different from other boys and could 
not mingle with them. 

When he was eleven years of age his 
mother married a second time. The step- 
father was a business man, who had com- 
paratively little interest in the boy, but 
who was rather healthy minded in that 
he did not worry and was rather a good 
foil for the mother. 

The mother sought to dominate the 
boy’s life by tearful appeals; whenever 
he did or said anything disturbing to her 
she would go to bed, weep, and beg him 
to think of his poor mother, who had suf- 
fered so much to bring him into this 
world. The patient in discussing this re- 
marked, “I do not know why I should be 
quite so grateful to her for bringing me 
into this world. This world is a rather 
unpleasant place. I have had an un- 
happy life. Why should I be grateful?” 

Obviously, this was not a healthy at- 
mosphere for this boy. As he grew older 
he faced the problem of emancipating 
himself from the feminine atmosphere 
and dominating influence of his mother 
and grandmother. This emancipation he 
was unable to achieve, as he admitted. 
Every time he attempted to assert him- 
self or to take an independent attitude, 
his mother would stage an emotional 
scene, and the boy would give in, feeling 
rather disgusted, and at the same time 
sensing that he was not being treated 
fairly. So we find a boy of eighteen, 
who should be making his own decisions 
to a large extent and standing on his own 
feet, still under the domination of an 
overly solicitous mother. 

The problem of religion came into this 
boy’s life when he read some rather mod- 
ern books, for example the Plastic Age 
and similar books. He commenced to 


think about the whole problem of re- 
ligion. In the beginning, he went to his 


mother and grandmother for help. When 
he would ask his mother various ques- 
tions, she would break down and say he 
had been reading atheistic literature, that 
he must not do it any more, that he 
would go to hell if he continued to do so. 
She would exact from him a promise 
never to read any more such books. After 
a while he would come across another 
similar book and his problems would be- 
gin again. In this connection, it is of 
interest that when first admitted to the 
hospital he started quizzing the physician 
about religion. One of the first ques- 
tions he asked was, “What do you think 
of communion?” When the physician 
suggested that he give his own opinion, 
he made the following answer, “I think it 
is disgusting to want to chew up some 
one you love.” 

Again, this boy had some difficulties 
with regard to his sex life. He asked his 
mother about it and she reacted in her 
usual emotional manner, telling him that 
the subject was too terrible to talk about, 
that all insanity was due to masturbation, 
and that if he indulged in such habits he 
would become insane. The boy was thus 
given a glaring mis-statement and was 
sensitized in a very unhealthy manner to- 
ward one of the important problems of 
life. He commenced to brood over the 
problems of sex, gradually becoming 
more sensitive and shut-in. He found 
that the more he brooded over sex prob- 
lems the greater was his tendency to re- 
sort to some type of sex indulgence. Thus 
a vicious circle was set up. 

Various other problems have arisen in 
this boy’s life, but this sketch will illus- 
trate the types of behavior problems 
which bring people to the psychiatrist in 
search of solutions to their problems. 

As I see it, the only way of adjusting 
this boy is by letting him talk over his 
problems with some individual who will 
have a sympathetic, understanding atti- 
tude which is not too moralistic (in the 
sense that his mother and grandmother 
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were moral-bound) and by encouraging 
him to think about these problems. I be- 
lieve that this boy can be salvaged, and 
that, under proper treatment, he can be 
reasonably well adjusted to his environ- 
ment. But this adjustment can scarcely 
be effected by forcing upon him ideas 
which he does not wish to accept. It can 
be achieved by encouraging him to think 
out these ideas to a logical conclusion and 
by helping him to reach some satisfactory 
viewpoint with regard to religion, sex, 
and life in general. This end can be 
reached only by encouraging him to think 
in a clear and logical way and to face the 
facts frankly. 

The following case of a boy of sixteen 
is somewhat different. This boy was 
brought into the hospital because he 
spent most of his time praying. He did 
not wish to work; he did not come to his 
meals on time, sometimes making the 
family wait two hours until he had fin- 
ished praying. The patient was a Jewish 
boy whose maternal grandfather was a 
Jewish rabbi. His father was a quiet 
man interested in philosophy and meta- 
physics but none too efficient in his work. 
His mother had a definite mental disease 
and was being cared for in a state hospi- 
tal. This fact at once raises the possi- 
bility of heredity as a factor in the boy’s 
later behavior. From the environmental 
standpoint we find that the boy was 
brought up by the maternal grandfather 
and two maternal aunts. The boy was of 
high intelligence but was always some- 
what sickly and delicate. He was easily 
interested in religious matters, and his 
grandfather was very much pleased to 
find that he had a grandson who seemed 
to take a suitable interest in such matters. 
As a result, the grandfather brought the 
boy up in a very strict and orthodox 
fashion, constantly urging him to study 
religious matters, pray and fast. The 
boy did not play very often with other 
boys, partly because of his poor health 





and partly because of his grandfather’s 
endeavors to keep him constantly inter- 
ested in religious matters. A few months 
before the patient was admitted to the 
hospital his grandfather died. A pater- 
nal aunt took the boy into her home. She 
at once felt that the boy had an un- 
healthy and abnormal interest in religious 
matters and that he did not show an ade- 
quate concern in the every day world in 
which he lived. The boy sometimes took 
two hours to dress in the morning. The 
aunt hired a college student to tutor him, 
hoping that she could gradually get him 
into more normal and healthy ways of 
thinking and behaving. After a week 
the college student resigned, saying that 
it was a hopeless task. 

The paternal uncle gave the boy some 
work in his store, hoping to interest him 
in work for which he was receiving 
money. The boy was so slow at his work 
that he was of little use. He would spend 
most of his time picking up pieces of 
paper off the floor. When asked why he 
did this, he replied that he wanted things 
to be clean, proper and orderly. The 
uncle had been paying him $4.00 a week 
for his work. Thinking to stimulate him 
to do better, he increased his wages to 
$5.00 a week. When the boy learned 
that the other boys employed by his uncle 
were paid $8.00 a week, he said that, if 
the other boys received only $8.00 a week, 
he was not worth $5.00 and insisted that 
the uncle should pay him only $4.00 a 
week, 

When first brought to the hospital, the 
boy refused to eat because the food was 
not kosher food, although he was assured 
by a rabbi that it was quite proper for 
him to eat the hospital diet. He refused 
until told that tube feeding would be 
carried out if he continued to starve 
himself. 

During the two months that the pa- 
tient was in the hospital very little prog- 
ress was made in interesting him in any- 
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thing except his special religious views 
and practices. The outlook in this case 
does not seem any too hopeful. 

These two cases will serve as examples 
of a great many which could be given to 
illustrate some of the problems with 
which the psychiatrist has to deal. These 
two cases were selected because the prob- 
lem of religion entered very strongly into 
both of them. There are many other 
cases in which religion seems to play lit- 
tle or no part in the difficulty. 

In my opinion, no single problem or 
difficulty stands out as the great cause of 
maladjustment. I do think that the ma- 
jority of individuals who break down are 
more or less unstable to begin with, that 
is to say, there is a constitutional factor. 
They may break down, however, in rela- 
tion to any of the common problems of 
life, such as family relationships, sex, re- 
ligion, school adjustment, emancipation 
from parental domination, and so forth. 
Some persons break down in relation to 
one problem, some in relation to another. 
We do not find any new problems arising 
since the war. They seem to be very 
much what they were preceding this 
period. There appears, however, to be 
a much stronger tendency on the part of 


young persons to refuse to be satisfied 
with the orthodox beliefs of the past and 
to demand that every custom and belief 
of society demonstrate its fitness before 
they accept it. It seems to me their par- 
ents, teachers and religious leaders must 
be adequately prepared to meet this—situ- 
ation. 

The question may be raised as to 
whether our parents and leaders have a 
suitable table of values to trarismit to the 
younger generation. If they have not, 
it must be evident that a great many of 
our youth will go through unnecessary 
difficulty in trying to adjust themselves 
to the standards of society. The whole 
problem of religious education is con- 
cerned with this point. Should one try 
to force a certain set of doctrines upon 
an individual? Should one say to him, 
this is the truth; you must believe ff; the 
greatest sin that you can commit is to 
doubt it? Or should an individual be en- 
couraged to question all religious teach- 
ings and to pick out those which seem to 
him correct and worthwhile? These two 
viewpoints are clashing in all factors of 
education. In general, science may be 
said to have taken the latter view. Should 
other branches of education do the same? 





Mental Hygiene Clinic in the Church 


Ear, A. BLACKMAN 


OR centuries the Roman Catholic 

confessional has stood as one of the 
most psychologically valuable features of 
that great church. Protestantism has crit- 
icized and ridiculed it to no avail. Even 
in the days of its greatest corruption, 
when people purchased absolution at so 
much per sin, it held its prestige and 
power. Today, good Catholics go regu- 
larly to the priest to whom they tell their 
troubles, confess their mistakes and re- 
lieve themselves of emotional pressures. 

If Protestantism had recognized the 
psychological value of this service and 
had attempted to build around it an ac- 
credited institution designed to meet the 
layman’s needs, we might have had, by 
this time, a perfected institution built 
upon correlated material from all sources. 
In this age of scientific research, when 
leaders in all fields of endeavor are rec- 
ognizing the wide uses of applied psy- 
chology, it is time for the church to give 
some serious thought to the possibilities 
of a scientific confessional, or mental 
health clinic. 

The Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church in Kansas City, Missouri, has 
been running a clinic for several years. 
Dr. Cowles, of St. Mark’s, New York 
City, who conducts a body and soul clinic 
there, helped start it. At his advice, the 
clinic was placed under the leadership of 
a well-known doctor who is a member 
of the County Medical Association, a man 
high in the profession who had studied 
two years under the best nerve special- 
ists in Europe. He conducted the clinic 
quite successfully for two or three years. 
Part of the time, we were able to secure 


donations which justified our paying him 
a small fee. As his reputation in the 
city grew, he found it impossible to con- 
tinue with us for the small fee we could 
pay him. Other physicians were tried 
with varying degrees of success so far 
as the work itself was concerned, but 
they all felt professional embarrassment 
because of giving their time gratuitously. 
The Medical Association must, of neces- 
sity, be opposed to this arrangement. 

From the standpoint of service, the 
clinic has been satisfactorily successful. 
Two hours each afternoon are devoted 
to the work. From two to twenty per- 
sons usually awaited the hour of open- 
ing. Part of the time, the doctor gave 
a brief lecture at the beginning of the 
hour to the group assembled. Then he 
gave each patient a private conference. 
At a stated time during this period, one 
of the ministers conducted a five min- 
ute religious service for those who 
were waiting. This service consisted of 
soft organ music, Scripture passages and 
classic bits of poetry carefully chosen in 
order not to offend those of decided 
views, a few minutes of silence and a 
very brief benediction. 

Every patient who came was required 
by the doctor to take a thorough physical 
examination from an accredited interne. 
If the subject’s trouble was found to be 
distinctly organic, he was sent to a spe- 
cialist, or possibly back to his own family 
physician. If there was no decided phys- 
ical maladjustment and the case was 
found to be largely functional (true of 
approximately eighty per cent of the 
cases), the doctor would immediately 
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begin his treatment from a psychiatric 
point of view. If the trouble was found 
to be directly or indirectly related to 
some religious fear, the subject was re- 
ferred to one of the ministers most suit- 
able to that particular case. Legal dif- 
ficulties were turned over to one of our 
charitable attorneys, but, in every case, 
the treatment was under the careful su- 
pervision of the doctor. Over a period 
of three or four years, some remarkable 
cases have been handled. There have 
been several permanent cures from func- 
tional disorders that, at the beginning, 
bordered closely on insanity. In rare 
instances, patients have not called the 
second time, but the records show that 
an extraordinary proportion have been 
helped materially. Every case is care- 
fully recorded and filed by a confidential 
secretary. 

Just now, we are working out a revi- 
sion of our plans whereby we shall not be 
dependent upon a physician in charge, 
owing to the professional difficulties men- 
tioned above. We feel that, from our 
varied experiences, we shall be able to 
continue the work ourselves after we 
are assured of the physical condition of 
each subject. 

For some time the ministers of the 
church have conducted conference hours 
strictly as ministers. Beginning this fall, 
the work that was formerely done by 
the Physicians’ Clinic will be merged 
into these regular conference periods. 
While every effort is made to keep the 
conferences upon a strictly scientific 
basis, they frequently assume the pro- 
portions of the priestly confessional. 
Most people are hungry for the com- 
panionship and counsel of someone of 
undisputed knowledge and experience 
and they will gladly avail themselves of 
such opportunities when they are sure 
that such service is presented not only 
in a professional way, but in a friendly 
and Christian spirit as well. The many 
people, even of the educated class, who 


go to fortune tellers bear witness to the 
natural tendency of most people to bare 
their secrets to someone clothed with 
power or authority, whom they at least 
think will treat their cases sympathetically 
and confidentially. 

A word about the mechanics of the 
clinic. First, a high plane of professional 
dignity must be maintained. From the 
beginning, no make-shift methods should 
be tolerated. The matter of material 
equipment is the initial prerequisite. A 
suite of rooms should be provided, one 
of which is an outer office or waiting 
room. The conference room should be 
attractive, and indicate an atmosphere 
of culture and quiet dignity. The chair 
in which the subject sits should be very 
comfortable. The minister’s chair should 
be equally easy. The subject should not 
face a direct light, but it should be ar- 
ranged so that the face of the person who 
is being interviewed will be seen clearly. 
The minister’s face should be slightly in 
shadow. The subject should enter from 
the waiting room, but leave by another 
door so that those in the outer room 
cannot see him as he leaves. Everything 
should be designed to make the subject 
feel secure and relaxed. If the subject 
is a man who smokes, good cigars or 
cigarettes should be offered at the be- 
ginning of the interview. A notebook 
and pencil should be available but not 
visible. The minister should assume an 
easy, restful, but dignified attitude and, 
needless to say, should look neat and be 
well groomed. His manner should be 
such as to inspire confidence and he 
should not attempt the confessional un- 
less he has some assurance that he has 
the natural qualifications for it. If he 
is not so qualified, it would be much bet- 
ter to select an acceptable lawyer or 
doctor for the purpose. In most com- 
munities, at least one such person can be 
found. 

It goes without saying that those who 
would conduct conferences must have a 
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working knowledge of the fundamentals 
of psychology, wide experience and broad 
sympathies. The questions of knowledge 
and experience need extra stress. It is 
scarcely possible for a very young man 
to be successful in this work. The man 
should be married and preferably be 
the father of children. It is an advantage 
if he has had some experience in some 
work other than the ministry. If he has 
been in poverty, has had to work his 
way through college, often gone hungry 
and worn out shoe leather looking for 
jobs, so much the better. Experience, 
broad and varied, whether as a farmer, 
book agent, bank clerk, mechanic or 
what not, will prove greatly to his ad- 
vantage in understanding the problems 
of those who come to him for counsel. 
As to knowledge, he should have the 
best possible education for the ministry. 
Preferably, he should have specialized in 
the social sciences. He should have had 
at least an outline course in ancient and 
modern philosophy. Added to this, there 
should be wide, constant and up-to-date 
reading in the field of psychology. Within 
the last ten years, a mass of literature 
has been produced upon the subject, but 
care should be exercised in the selection 
of material. Familiarity with James, 
MacDougall, Meade, Prince, Thorndike, 
Pierce, Freud, Woodworth and other ac- 
credited psychologists is necessary as a 
foundation. R. S. Woodworth’s Psy- 
chology is simple and elementary. One 
should be familiar with the modern the- 
ories, those concerning inferiority com- 
plexes, as expounded by Adler; the so- 
ciological theory which stresses environ- 


ment, of which Jacob Riis in How the 


Other Half Lives is a sample; the eu- 
genics theories, popularly defined by 


Wiggam in his Fruit of the Family 
Tree; the theories of sex suppression, 
interpreted well by Samuel D. Schmal- 
hausen in Why We Misbehave and by 
Freud in his writings on psychoanalysis ; 
the glandular theories, sponsored by Ber- 
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man in Glands Regulating Personality; 
and the behavioristic theories, whose lead- 
ing interpreter is John B. Watson. 

As to the confession, or conference, 
let the subject state the question that is 
most pressing. This is the natural thing 
for him to do. If the person talks with 
ease and fluency, let him talk until he 
has unburdened his heart. But, at the 
first opportunity, questions should be 
asked about his social history: “Are your 
parents living? What is your father’s 
business? How many are there in your 
immediate family, among your own 
brothers and sisters? Are you the eldest 
or youngest? What education do you 
have? Your occupation? Did you fol- 
low the first ambition of your life? Are 
you happy, and in love with your present 
work?” Such questions often relieve the 
tension and give the basis for a better 
understanding. Most difficulties are the 
result of previous life experiences or in- 
cidents which have long been overlooked 
or forgotten. Sympathetic questioning 
will bring these out in a most remarkable 
and sometimes unexpected way. A mat- 
ter which, on the surface, may seem 
trivial may have a very important bear- 
ing upon the major question involved. 

Fear is at the root of most trouble- 
some questions. Once the object of fear 
can be brought to light the main diffi- 
culty will often vanish. A good exam- 
ple of this is the case of a married woman 
of twenty-five who was in the midst of 
severe domestic difficulty; her husband 
had turned from her to other women and 
she could noti understand why.  Pro- 
longed discussion of her past revealed 
ithe following unique experience. When 
she was a child in grade school, she was 
constantly being frightened by the writ- 
ing teacher, whom she described as a 
tall, ugly, red-haired man with long hair 
on the backs of his hands. He would sit 
down beside her to give her writing copy 
and as he would write with one hand he 
would try to hold her hand with the other. 
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Ever since that time, she has had an 
aversion to any man touching her, espe- 
cially one with hair on his hands. She 
married her husband on short acquaint- 
ance, because of mere infatuation, and 
shortly afterwards she developed a fear 
of his touching her. The mere telling of 
this story relieved her mind greatly 
and she immediately began to see how 
foolish it was to harbor a physical fear 
of men in general because of her child- 
hood fright. Oftentimes the unburden- 
ing of one’s troubled mind is its own 
cure. Most normal persons. are egoistic 
and they will keep from their dearest 
friends and loved ones little personal 
secrets that sometimes become festering 
mental sores. If they can go to some- 
one of understanding who will share their 


confidences and be a sympathetic listener 
to their troubles, they are immensely re- 
lieved. 

With the speed and pressure of a me- 
chanico-industrial age, which in its pro- 
gress seems to follow the law of accel- 
erated motion, with age-long institutions 
tottering to a fall, with cherished social 
myths and social traditions ruthlessly 
cast aside, with social stress becoming 
ever more terrific and with individuals in 
increasing numbers cracking under the 
strain, there is a need for this priestly 
function in the church. Psychiatry and 
psychotherapy are now preempting the 
field. Why cannot the Christian ministry 
rise to the occasion and assume the role 
that is its rightful heritage, even from 
him who cast out demons and opened 
the eyes of the blind? ; 





Mental Hygiene in the Y. W.C. A. 


MartHa H. JAEGER 


S an organization of normal individ- 
A uals, representing a fair cross-cut 
of sections of human society and working 
closely with social movements, it is 
natural and to be expected that the Y. W. 
C. A. should be interested in mental hy- 
giene. The activity is still small, but be- 
ginnings have been made. The experi- 
ence of the Y. W. C. A. of Chicago may 
indicate at least some of the thinking and 
experimenting in the field. 

For a number of years the Chicago Y. 
W. C. A. has had a Service Department 
whose primary interest was in the indi- 
vidual and her adjustment in certain 
realms of living, such as employment and 
housing. A social worker has looked 
after emergency cases and any others re- 
quiring detailed investigation. Naturally, 
this work led often into the mental field 
when psychiatrists were consulted. Now 
the Service Department has not only em- 
ployment secretaries but also a vocational 
counsellor and a psychologist who can 
give intelligence, vocational and aptitude 
tests. 

The Y. W. C. A. secretary is thought 
of primarily as a group worker. But all 
realize that group work is based on per- 
sonal contacts. She has always been 
called upon to help solve personal prob- 
lems. This she did on the whole intui- 
tively. Sometimes the intuition worked 
very well. At other times it was seri- 
ously handicapped by the secretary’s own 
emotional bias. Moreover, she usually 
had only the individual’s report of the 
situation, whether it was a home prob- 
lem, a work problem, or a love affair. 
This part of the work of a group secre- 


tary is not decreasing, and she herself 
feels the need for better tools to cope 
with it. There has been a growing de- 
mand on her part to know what science 
has to offer in the understanding of hu- 
man personality and its problems. 

This demand in the Chicago Y. W. C. 
A. developed last winter into a “Secre- 
taries’ Seminar on Mental Hygiene.” The 
content of the seminar included the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Mental Hygiene Objectives. 

2. What is a Wholesome Emotional 
Life? 

3. Danger Signals to Watch For. 

4. What Kinds of Cases can a Secre- 
tary Handle and What Not? 

5. The Technique of the Interview. 

6. The Case-Worker’s Approach and 
Her Use of Community Facilities. 

7. The Relation of Recreation to 
Mental Health. 

The material was presented by a 
psychiatrist, a psychiatric social worker, 
a vocational counsellor, a recreation 
worker from a mental hygiene clinic, and 
a Y. W. C. A. secretary. A carefully 
selected reading list was prepared. The 
presentation was followed each time by 
a discussion of type cases met in the Y. 
W. C. A., in which special mental health 
assistance was needed. There were many 
cases which the group secretaries felt 
needed a case-worker. They are plan- 
ning for another seminar this winter, 
asking specifically for more data on the 
emotional and sociological factors. 

During the last three years there has 
been a very definite development in the 
mental health program given in the class 
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and club work. This has assumed many 
forms—mental hygiene lectures and ques- 
tionnaires, discussion groups, psychology 
classes, and courses in personality devel- 
opment, charm, and marriage. 

The growth in public interest has been 
marked. Three years ago a series of 
talks labeled “Health” drew a small in- 
terested group. This last winter the West 
Side Branch alone offered three series in 
mental hygiene at the persistent request 
of varied groups. In all, seven such series 
were given in the different branches of 
the Y. W. C. A. of Chicago. These in- 
cluded two of the residences, where in 
each case there was an average attend- 
ance of half the residents. This is a dif- 
ferent interest from that in the miracle- 
working popular “psychology” that 
duped (and is still duping) so many. 
The fine educational work of the mental 
hygiene societies is beginning to show 
tangible results. The public is becoming 
more and more interested in health, men- 
tal as well as physical. 

The Chicago Y. W. C. A. felt it a 
great advantage to be one of the labora- 
tories for Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan in her 
study of the interests and problems of 
business girls... Dr. Cavan conducted 
discussion groups, gave group tests and 
had many personal interviews. Her find- 
ings are illuminating and of very great 
importance to such an organization as 
the Y. W. C. A. She also concludes that 
while much can be done in group work 
to help the individual solve her problems 
and make her life adjustments, yet many 
problems cannot be solved without indi- 
vidual help. 

In 1927-28 the Health Education De- 
partment in co-operation with the Illinois 
Society for Mental Hygiene asked those 
registering in that department to fill out 
a Mental Health questionnaire when they 
took their health examinations. In the 
first 140 answers it was found by the 





Her monograph has just been published by the 
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psychiatrist and the director of the Men- 
tal Hygiene Society that 57 could profit 
very definitely by consultation with a 
psychiatrist or psychiatric social worker. 
A number indicated serious emotional 
difficulties. 

As for class work, many experiments 
were tried out. Psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric social workers and so- 
ciologists were used as teachers. Dr. Jes- 
sie A. Charters, now director of the 
Adult Education Department of Ohio 
State University, gave a most practical 
series of talks on “Psychology for Busi- 
ness Girls.” Eighty-nine enrolled, and 
there was almost 100 per cent attendance 
throughout the twelve lectures, an un- 
usual record for a voluntary, non-credit 
course. 

An interesting side-product in this de- 
velopment has been the course in “Mar- 
riage” given at the West Side Branch Y. 
W. C. A. of Chicago.* This has led to a 
joint undertaking with the Y. M. C. A. 
of Chicago for the coming winter. All 
factors, economic, social, physiological, as 
well as psychological, are taken up in 
these courses. One of the strongest in- 
dications is a frank desire on the part of 
young people today to face their adjust- 
ments and “make a go” of life. It is a 
healthy sign. 

One of the purposes of the Y. W. C. 
A. is expressed in this way, “To promote 
growth in Christian character and service 
through physical, social, mental, and spir- 
itual training.” Could this not be ex- 
pressed in modern parlance as personal- 
ity development in accordance with the 
motives and values lived by Christ? 

Much of the class work in the General 
Education Department has been defin- 
itely labeled “Personality Development.” 
Here girls learn to recognize their handi- 
caps and assets, to overcome the former 
and develop the latter. Relaxation, voice 





2. Full information can be obtained from the 
June, 1929, issue of the Woman’s Press in an article 
written by "Mrs. Gladys Gardner Jenkins. 
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placement, mental attitude are all part of 
the class work. 

Someone has defined the objectives of 
mental hygiene as: 

1. Freeing! the self-conscious, inade- 
quate personality. 

2. Reducing ego-centric (selfish) ten- 
dencies in persons whose self-estimate is 
too high. 

3. Stimulating 
greater action. 

4. Freeing the childish, immature 
personality from unreasonable excuse- 
forming tendencies. 

5. Widening the interest scope of the 
narrow individual. 

6. Helping the individual find ade- 
quate compensations for unsatisfactory 
defenses. 

7. In general, attacking the unhealthy 
personality traits and undesirable emo- 
tional habits that they may be replaced 
by more favorable ones. 

In order to do this there must be per- 
sonal diagnosis to get at the underlying 
causes of these unhealthy traits and un- 
desirable emotional habits, for only as 
the individual faces up on them himself 
can the change take place. 

The problem before an organization 


the daydreamer to 
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like the Y. W. C. A. is, first, how much 
of this personal work can it and should 
it assume? Second, how can the group 
work be made more effective for the de- 
velopment of the individual and yet ful- 
fill its purpose as a social force working 
for social issues? 


Dr. Lester Bartlett of the Y. M. 
C. A. College of Chicago has de- 
fined one of the roles of the Y. 


M. C. A. with the following state- 
ment: “Its place is in the movement 
of preventive education. Its work is with 
normal individuals. Its chief objective 
is ‘personality development.’ Emphasis 
is placed on counselling. Its methods are 
as yet immature, and its staff generally 
not adequately equipped. As with new 
movements, insight and method must 
emerge with experience. It is in a posi- 
tion to share in a positive way with other 
educational and welfare professions in 
advancing preventive education, continu- 
ing to stress the higher motives and 
values.” 

This seems to express rather ade- 
quately the position of the Y. W. C. A. 
in regard to this special field of preven- 
tive education, mental hygiene. 














Training the Emotions in the Boston Public Schools 


Witiiam F. LINEHAN 


HE program of training the emo- 

tions in the Boston Public Schools 
was initiated by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Doctor Jeremiah E. Burke. It 
aims to enrich and supplement the now 
well established course in character edu- 
cation. It has been carried on entirely as 
a committee activity by a group of teach- 
ers appointed by the Superintendent. 

In training emotions our concern is not 
in producing mood, as, for instance, by 
playing victrola records to enliven the 
classroom; nor in developing interest in 
the learning process (motivation); nor 
even in giving pupils aesthetic satisfac- 
tion through music, art, or literature. 
These techniques are reasonably well de- 
veloped in the present-day school. 

Our concern in training emotions is 
with the strivings below the child’s be- 
havior. Emotions are inseparable from 
instincts. An emotion would seem to be 
the evidence of the successful function- 
ing or the thwarting of an urge, an in- 
stinct, a drive. Emotions and instincts 
are our springs of action. They motivate 
our conduct. 

According to our indirect program of 
training the emotions the members of the 
Boston committee are endeavoring to in- 
crease the teacher’s sympathetic insights 
into the strivings below the child’s be- 
havior. We are trying to look below the 
child’s superficial conduct into the why 
of his behavior. We are trying to aid the 
child toward resolving his conflicts in 
inner urges. 

It is common to have in school the 
forward, over-critical boy who has come 


from a small place and who wishes to 
impress himself on his audience. Such a 
boy showed this tendency with regard to 
geography and history. A wise teacher 
found that this boy really knew these 
two subjects well. She brought about a 
contest between two rooms in which the 
boy was able to bring victory to his side, 
thus producing among his classmates a 
feeling of admiration and friendliness. 
In this way, the boy was using his abili- 
ties for the larger group and getting the 
satisfaction which comes from doing 
something for the group rather than for 
self alone. 

A little girl was having difficulty in 
algebra. She charged the teacher with 
unfairness and for the first time in her 
life was becoming a disciplinary problem. 
Her home-room teacher understood the 
case better than the algebra teacher. She 
found that this little girl had been very 
much admired by her former teachers 
and had always received high marks. The 
child had unconsciously developed the 
idea that she always deserved A’s. Fur- 
thermore, her parents uncompromisingly 
insisted that she should receive high 
marks. When the algebra teacher learned 
these facts from the home-room teacher, 
she developed a different attitude toward 
the situation. Through the combined ef- 
forts of both teachers the matter was fin- 
ally straightened out. The parents and 
former teachers expressed satisfaction at 
the child’s receiving in algebra the best 
mark she could obtain. They expressed 
appreciation of her effort. No longer 
facing the necessity of receiving A in al- 
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gebra at any cost, the child lost her self- 
protective, defensive attitude of quarrel- 
someness in the algebra class. 

A highly skilled kindergarten teacher 
noticed that a pupil of unusually happy 
disposition became very unhappy at the 
opening of school each morning and later 
resumed her carefree attitude. The de- 
pression occurred when the children be- 
gan to play a game in which this little 
girl had to close her eyes. This child, for- 
tunately, was able to convey her fear to 
the teacher in a conversation. The un- 
happiness was due to fear of the dark. 
The child’s mother had always guarded 
her from darkness. A light burned in 
the child’s room all night. The teacher 
reported to us that the little girl was 
being much influenced toward overcom- 
ing this fear by certain helps such as 
poetry and literature which portray beau- 
tiful and happy events connected with 
darkness. 

How interested teachers in the Boston 
schools recognize and redirect emotional 
conflicts is illustrated in School Docu- 
ment No. 2, 1927, entitled The Educabil- 
ity of the Emotions; a Suggested Discus- 
sion Approach. This document presents 
informal, non-technical case studies, se- 
lected from hundreds voluntarily submit- 
ted to the committee by Boston teachers. 
These cases refer to not only the jealous, 
the day-dreaming, or the timid child, but 
also the pugnacious child, the seclusive 
individual, the pupil who blindly assumes 
physical symptoms in meeting difficulty, 
and the domineering, crudely self-asser- 
tive pupil. 

The purpose of this document has been 
entirely to stimulate among teachers ex- 
change of opinion and experience. For 
a long time, capable teachers have recog- 
nized and redirected emotional urges. 
Now, by exchange of experience and de- 
vices, teachers may do so more system- 
atically. Now, particuarly, teachers may 
redirect emotional urges in the light of 
the vastly increasing number of works 


in mental hygiene. Thus far in educa- 
tion, psychological interest has centered 
on the intellectual—on laws of learning 
and intelligence testing. Now the uni- 
versities are beginning to study person- 
ality adjustment, the emotional phases of 
personality. 

As we cannot help another to reditect 
his behavior without glimpsing his basic 
impulses, so we cannot govern our own 
conduct volitionally and rationally with- 
out objectively viewing our own basic 
drives. Accordingly, we Boston teachers 
have come to believe in a brief, re- 
stricted, and carefully planned course of 
classroom discussion of emotional na- 
ture. Our first course of study, ap- 
plicable to the fifth and successive 
grades, has been printed as School Docu- 
ment No. 2, 1928, entitled Controlling 
Fear. We are all harrassed by fear, not 
by acute fears, frights, or terrors, but 
by bashfulness, timidity, lack of confi- 
dence, undesirable inhibitions and aver- 
sions—by subtle fears, fear of ridicule, 
fear of failure, fear of the unknown. 
Fear cannot be denied or forgotten so 
easily as is popularly thought. It is 
likely to live on as a festering irritant 
in the person’s character. Without the 
person’s full consciousness, repressed 
fear may alter his conduct. More often 
than we realize, procrastination is moti- 
vated by subtle fear. Fear, then, must be 
frankly recognized and controlled by de- 
cisive use of reason and will. 

There was a time when the school 
gave the child little knowledge of his 
physical self. Is it not time to begin to 
give him some knowledge of his mental 
and emotional self? The course of study, 
Controlling Fear, abounds in the chil- 
dren’s reports of their fears and how 
they conquered them. It employs espe- 
cially the case method of discussion, lead- 
ing the pupil to generalization through 
specific instance. From the classroom 
discussion of fear, the child learns, for 
example, that few fears are inborn, that 
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almost all fears are acquired, and, hence, 
avoidable and the more easily controlla- 
ble. From the classroom discussion of 
fear, the child learns a simple technique 
useful in aiding himself and others in 
countless real life situations. Thus he 
learns sympathetically to aid companions 
in fear. He learns likewise to face fear 
bravely and not by irrational, evasive 
means such as making false excuses or 
building elaborate defenses, becoming 
prejudiced against strong opponents, be- 
lieving superstitions, assuming an inso- 
lent manner, or becoming aloof or se- 
clusive. Fear, the child is taught, is a 
benign, saving force, essential to cau- 
tious and prudent character. Thus some 
fears are to be retained and raised to the 
level of intellectualized cautions. 


One other course of study is being con- 
structed in our program of training the 
emotions. This course will be termed 
Controlling Self-Assertion, and will en- 
deavor to aid pupils in avoiding self- 
deceptive and evasive reactions to 
thwarting. 

Accordingly, the Boston program of 
training the emotions, believed to be 
without precedent in public education, 
aims, first, to deepen somewhat the 
teacher’s understanding and skill in the 
redirection of emotional nature, and, sec- 
ondly, to give the pupil certain rudimen- 
tary self-insights that he may make him- 
self in maximum degree an emotionally 
self-determining person and may be the 
more sympathetic and serviceable to 
others. 


E are far, indeed, from having attained an explicit and articulated con- 
sciousness of the religious significance of democracy in education, and of 


education in democracy. But some underlying convictions get ingrained in un- 
conscious habit and find expression in obscure intimation and intense labour, long 
before they receive consistent theoretic formulation. In such dim, blind, but 
effective way the American people is conscious that its schools serve best the 
cause of religion in serving the cause of social unification; and that under certain 
conditions schools are more religious in substance and in promise without any of 
the conventional badges and machinery of religious instruction than they could 
be in cultivating these forms at the expense of a state-consciousness.—John 
Dewey, Characters and Events, Henry Holt, 1929. 





Mental Hygiene in the Schools 


Martian McBEE 


HE purpose of mental hygiene in the 

schools should be not only to work 
with individuals who are in need of spe- 
cial attention but also to contribute to edu- 
cational theories in such a way that ped- 
agogical methods could be more closely 
correlated with the theories and prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene. The work of 
a mental hygiene unit in a school can 
best be explained by discussing the or- 
ganization and functioning of a particular 
unit and it is for that purpose that the 
demonstration clinic which is sponsored 
by the Illinois Society for Mental Hy- 
giene at the Lake View High School, 
Chicago, will be described. 

The name chosen for the unit was the 
Advisory Council for Students, so that 
children coming to the unit for study 
might feel that they were receiving ad- 
vice rather than being considered as prob- 
lem children. This name has proved sat- 
isfactory and has been retained. The 
staff consists of a part time psychiatrist, 
two full time psychiatric social workers, 
a part time psychologist and a clinic sec- 
retary. In March, 1929, the Board of 
Education supplied a visiting teacher to 
the unit. The social workers are known 
as student counselors. 

The Council, functioning as any reg- 
ulation child guidance clinic, takes cases 
for study which are referred by teach- 
ers or principals, other social agencies, 
parents and occasionally the children 
themselves. After the child has been re- 
ferred for study, he is seen by the coun- 
selor who talks with him about his school 
work, interests, plans and _ recreation. 
Through this first interview the social 


worker tries to get as complete a picture 
of the child and his reactions as possible. 
This is supplemented by the information 
which is obtained from teachers about 
the child’s attitude and behavior. The 
social worker then visits the home and 
talks with the parents. The purpose of 
the Council is explained and the reason 
for obtaining a complete history. If ad- 
ditional history is necessary, it is obtained 
from employers, recreational leaders or 
other sources. History of the child’s past 
behavior and attitudes helps in under- 
standing the present. 

The child is usually given psychological 
tests to determine what his general abil- 
ity is and what special abilities or dis- 
abilities he may have. The tests usually 
given are the Stanford revision of the 
Binet-Simon general intelligence test, the 
Healy Completion Test Number 4, the 
Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test and the 
Stenquist Assembling Test for boys and 
the I. E. R., a sewing and handiwork 
test, for girls. These may be supple- 
mented with special achievement tests or 
other more specialized tests, if it is 
thought necessary. The purpose of the 
tests is to determine the ability of the 
student and to ascertain in what type 
of activity he does his best work. 

During the first three years of the 
clinic’s existence, all students were seen 
by the psychiatrist, but as the work be- 
came more familiar to the teachers and 
in a less experimental stage it was found 
that many children who were referred 
did not have emotional or personality 
problems which would necessitate a psy- 
chiatric interview. The counselor now 
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makes the decision as to whether or not 
the child shall be seen by the psychiatrist. 
Some cases that are not seen by the psy- 
chiatrist are discussed with him. In gen- 
eral, if there is a social or academic mal- 
adjustment which can easily be remedied, 
the social worker cares for the case with- 
out the child seeing the psychiatrist. 
Children with emotional problems which 
do not seem to be explained by the so- 
cial situation are seen by the psychiatrist 
as are all cases of delinquency. The 
recommendations for treatment are the 
result of the combined study of these 
experts in the field of psychology, psy- 
chiatry and psychiatric social work. 
After the study is completed and rec- 
ommendations formulated for treatment, 
the teachers and parents are given the re- 
sults of the study and the recommenda- 
tions. The type of treatment depends 
upon the problem. Problems which have 
their bases in academic maladjustments 
are remedied by fitting the child’s course 
of study to his needs and abilities, which 
have been indicated in the psychological 
tests. The child who is a behavior prob- 
lem because of a paucity of social con- 
tacts or recreational) activities is sup- 
plied with them. The more intricate per- 
sonality difficulties are given the careful 
consideration of people trained in psy- 
chiatry and having the mental hygiene 
point of view. The Council keeps in 
contact with the child as long as he is 
in school and follows up children as 
they leave school to go to work or to col- 
lege. If a child leaves school and is in 
need of further study and supervision, 
a contact is made between him and an 
appropriate social agency. Medical treat- 
ment is arranged for when necessary. 
A general classification of the cases 
studied has been made as follows: (1) 
scholarship, including students who are 
not scholastically adjusted either because 
they are in courses for which they are 
not suited or because of lack of inter- 
est and incentive in the work; (2) tru- 


ancy, including those students who are 
truant and who do not yield to the routine 
follow-up of the truant officer; (3) de- 
linquency, including students who have 
done something which would bring them 
to the attention of the court; (4) person- 
ality problems, including problems of so- 
cial attitudes either toward the school or 
classmates, attitudes affecting school be- 
havior and problems of individual ad- 
justments; (5) special problems, such as 
health, affecting school work and other 
special problems in which the service of 
the Council would be beneficial. It has 
been interesting and gratifying to the 
Council to notice the change in attitude 
as the school has become more familiar 
with the shift in emphasis from scholas- 
tic and disciplinary problems to the prob- 
lems of personality. Although this shift 
does not necessarily mean that different 
types of problems are referred, it does 
mean that teachers and school authorities 
have a different point of view about 
problem children. The teachers who used 
to refer children because they were diffi- 
cult to manage now refer them because 
they are not well adjusted and are not 
realizing the utmost of their capacities. 

The usual clinic work is greatly sim- 
plified, due to the facilities for obtain- 
ing history and carrying out treatment 
within the school itself. Information ob- 
tained from teachers, recreational leaders 
and athletic directors in the school is im- 
portant in understanding the child. In 
planning and carrying on treatment, the 
facilities of the school are very helpful. 
Deans, vocational advisers, recreational 
leaders and athletic instructors are found 
to be interested and co-operative. If 
the child needs special attention in any 
of the school activities, the matter is 
easily arranged and the child may be 
quite unaware of any unusual attention. 
Music and dramatic work in school are 
also often utilized in the treatment of cer- 
tain children. 

An example of the effect of explaining 
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the child as the clinic sees him to school 
authorities is to be found in the case of 
Ellsworth. When he first came to the 
attention of the Council, Ellsworth was 
thirteen years old, a first year high school 
student. He was very small for his age 
and had a twin who was much larger 
than he. His father was dead and his 
mother, who was employed during the 
day, was very strict about letting him do 
many things he thought he should be 
allowed to do. She depended on one of 
the olderi boys in the family to take 
much of the responsibility for Ellsworth. 
At school, Ellsworth was very rebellious, 
truanting frequently, acting very unruly 
in classes and sometimes being rude and 
disorderly. In talking with the boy, the 
counselor found that he wanted to be in 
athletics but was not allowed to because 
he was so small. He did not know how 
to swim and was not allowed to go to a 
pool where he might learn. He hated 
the course which he had to take at school, 
his mother having insisted on his taking 
a college entrance course with Latin when 
he wanted to be an aviator. Most of 
this boy’s difficulties seemed to be in 
his over compensation for his feeling 
of difference because of his small size. 
He was given a complete physical ex- 
amination and found to have a glandu- 
lar condition which accounted for his 
small size. Medical treatment was in- 
stituted and it is thought probable that 
he will grow as a result. The boy’s 
mother was talked with and the advan- 
tage of giving Ellsworth more freedom 
and responsibility discussed. Although 
on many points she remained adamant she 
has allowed him more freedom. 

In addition to the medical treatment 
and the work with the family in regard 
to their attitude toward the boy, it was 
necessary to explain this boy to his teach- 
ers. In working with him, the dean of 
boys was exceptionally understanding and 
helpful. He had an older boy take Ells- 
worth as his particular charge and be 


responsible for his attendance at school. 
This formal arrangement grew into a 
friendship which was valuable for Ells- 
worth. 

Another difficulty that Ellsworth had 
was in concentration. He could do very 
good academic work, but when he had 
a long lesson to prepare or had to con- 
centrate in a long examination he became 
very restless after half an hour. When 
his teachers understood this, they could 
judge his work more fairly, realizing 
that he had a handicap which was due in 
part at least to his glandular condition. 

The general experience of the Council 
has been that family attitudes are of ex- 
treme importance in determining the 
child’s attitudes and behavior. The child 
who is rebellious at home because of very 
strict discipline is most apt to be rebel- 
lious toward all authority and particularly 
that of the school. The child who is 
over-protected and pampered at home 
usually has difficulties in making his so- 
cial adjustments at school. He has never 
had responsibility and has always had 
some one to do things for him; he is not 
equipped to meet life for himself. No 
statistics have been kept on the percen- 
tage of cases in which family attitudes 
are the dominant factor, but we know 
that it is essential in understanding the 
child to know what his attitude toward 
his family is and also their attitude to- 
ward him. 

Mental hygiene work in the schools 
has been primarily with individual cases, 
but by discussing these with teachers the 
point of view of mental hygiene has had 
greater spread. There are two variables 
to be considered in working with the be- 
havior and personality problems of chil- 
dren. The first is the environmental sit- 
uation out of which the problem arises, 
and the second is the particular psy- 
chological set of the child which causes 
him to react to his environment as he 
does. Whenever possible the environ- 
ment, not alone physical situations but 
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attitudes and behavior of others with 
whom the child is in contact, is dealt 
with in an attempt to fit it to the needs 
of the child. This alone may be suffi- 
cient to change the child’s behavior or at 
least give him the opportunity of devel- 
oping healthy-mindedness. Some chil- 
dren, however, require direct psycho- 
therapy so that they may become aware 
of their difficulties and better able to han- 
dle them. The effort of mental hygiene 
is to bring about a better relationship 
between the individual and his environ- 
ment, to help the individual realize the 
best of his capacities and to maintain 
mental health. 

Although this has been a description 
of only one of the units in which there 
has been an effort to have mental hygiene 
in the schools, there are many others. 
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Newark, New Jersey, and Winnetka, Il- 
linois, have school clinics directly under 
the Boards of Education. Los Angeles 
and Minneapolis have Child Guidance 
Clinics in conjunction with the schools. 
Smaller cities in increasing number are 
making an effort to secure the services of 
a mental hygiene unit in their schools. 
The growing school curriculum is evi- 
dence that education is an effort to pre- 
pare the child for the best possible adult 
life. Progressive educational institutions, 
both public and private, are making an 
effort to provide facilities for the han- 
dling of the mental hygiene problems 
which inevitably arise in schools and the 
number of schools from nursery schools 
to colleges which have mental hygiene 
units indicates that mental hygiene is 
finding a place in our educational insti- 
tutions. 








The Use of Psychiatry in Industry 


A. R. GILLILAND 


N the process of expansion in modern 
industry, one after another of the 

sciences has been called upon to contrib- 
ute its share in this growth. The natural 
sciences, such as physics, chemistry and 
geology, were the first to find a place and 
to make their contribution to industry. 
Later the social sciences, such as econom- 
ics, sociology and psychology, were called 
upon to contribute their share. Along 
with these so-called pure sciences engi- 
neering and medicine have been added. 

The latest addition to the list of sci- 
ences which| has been formally recog- 
nized is psychiatry, although like many 
other sciences it has for a long time made 
incidental contributions. The work of 
Dr. V. V. Anderson with R. H. Macy 
and Company, a large department store 
in New York City, marks the first for- 
mal recognition of psychiatry on a large 
scale in industry.* 

In 1925 Dr. Anderson organized his 
work at Macy’s. This work he describes 
in his recent book Psychiatry in Indus- 
try. Dr. Anderson’s organization con- 
sisted of (1) a group of psychiatrists, 
(2) a group of psychologists and (3) a 
group of psychiatric social workers, with 
himself, a psychiatrist, in charge. 

The principal duties of the psychiatrists 
as outlined in this organization were to 
study and treat work failures, and to in- 
terview, place, and promote workers. The 
psychologists were limited in their work 
to the giving of intelligence and voca- 
tional tests. The psychiatric social work- 
ers were to collect case histories. 


*This article is based upon Psychiatry in Industry 
by V. V. Anderson, Harper, 1929, 364 pages, $4.00. 


As a result of his study, Dr. Anderson 
concludes that twenty per cent of the 
average industrial workers are what may 
be called “problem” individuals. Some 
of them should be eliminated, but many 
may be reclaimed so that they will be- 
come real assets rather than liabilities. 
The text contains many illustrative cases, 
with the methods of treatment used for 
readjustment. This part of the book is 
especially interesting reading. In a chap- 
ter on “Psychiatry in Industrial Health 
Work,” the author shows how the psy- 
chiatrist can aid industry by the treat- 
ment of the many borderline physical and 
mental cases. Under this class come 
chronic hospital cases, compensation and 
sick leave cases, fatigue problems and 
frank cases where mental and nervous 
disease is suspected. Again several case 
histories illustrate the problems and meth- 
ods of treatment. 

In another chapter, the author points 
out the advantages of the psychiatric ap- 
proach to the problems of employment 
interviewing. This consists in an analysis 
of the whole personality, physical as well 
as mental characteristics, including educa- 
tion and social traits. Such an approach 
constitutes a new emphasis rather than a 
new approach to this problem. Modern 
employment methods have stressed this 
approach for some time. Psychology, 
instead of being limited to intelligence 
and vocational tests as the author sug- 
gests, has had much to contribute in the 
way of the analysis of the individual as 
well as of the job. Scott and Clothier 
in their text on Personnel Management 
have stressed the three factors of ca- 
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pacities, interests and opportunities for 
industrial selection. They go much fur- 
ther than this and outline a whole pro- 
cedure of employer-employee relation- 
ships which may be used for a model for 
industrial organizations. 

The remaining psychological sections 
of Dr. Anderson’s book are interesting 
and contribute some new material for 
the lay reader. However, they do not 
give such a complete or well worked out 
analysis of personnel work as other texts 
in this field such as, for example, the 
one just mentioned. 

It is the opinion of the writer of this 
article that this text has made a distinct 


contribution to industry by showing how 
psychiatry can render a service in this 
field. He can only wish that this part 
were extended to fill the whole text. As 
a psychologist he can only feel that the 
problems of selection, placement, pro- 
motion and the like are primarily psy- 
chological rather than psychiatric. There- 
fore, such work should be performed by 
psychologists or other workers especially 
trained in this field. It is not primarily 
a psychiatric problem. The psychiatrist 
has his place in industry but he can harm 
himself and his work seriously by at- 
tempting a program outside of his own 
field. 


[Mental hygiene] aims, however, not only at the prevention of acute mental 
disorder, but at the development of wholesome interests and habits of healthful 
mental activity in all normal children and adults—habits that insure happiness 
and efficiency as well as sanity. It aims at nothing less than the development 
of morale in all classes; it aims to develop normal social attitudes, the spirit of 
co-operation and loyalty, that everyday patriotism which is ready to sacrifice 
personal interest for the welfare of the social group—the family, the community, 
the church, the state, the world. It aims at all this both for the health of the 
individual and for the welfare and sanity of the social group. To realize these 
aims mental hygiene would apply the simple fundamental principles of mental 
health in the home, the school, and all agencies for education; it would apply 
the principles of a fearless democracy, especially in education, to give all the 
opportunity, according to their ability, to develop the capacity as well as the 
will for service, and to become superior men in something, according to their 
talents. Thus the spirit of co-operation, everyday democracy, and everyday 
service, are the natural outcome of mental hygiene—William H. Burnham, The 


Normal Mind, Appleton. 








Mental Hygiene as a Character Builder 


A Commentary on Current Literature 


HE ten L. Myrick 


O much is being written about mental 

hygiene, psychology, psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis and other related subjects 
that it is difficult to keep one’s head 
above water in this sea of new concepts 
for self-management. What are the 
landmarks to use in our voyage through 
life? In other words what are the es- 
sentials of mental hygiene as they affect 
one’s emotional development ? 

Mental hygiene can be described as a 
health movement, as a philosophy, and as 
a matter of personal practice. In a re- 
cent brochure on the subject, Dr. Wil- 
liams, Medical Director of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, gives a 
clear though brief presentation of the 
philosophy and development of mental 
hygiene and its relation to every day life 
(10).1 The state of one’s mental health 
affects 
just those relationships necessary for satisfac- 
tion in living—our relationships with family, 
friends, co-workers. These relationships are 
the very substance of our emotional lives, the 
materials out of which we build them. If, then, 
we come to these relationships with a disor- 
ganized or improperly developed emotional life, 
faulty emotional habits, immature methods of 
reacting to emotional stimuli, we are defeated 
in these relationships before we start—the very 
associations that alone can make for successful 
and satisfying living. . 

In the old days, and even today in 
spite of the many new ideas and popu- 
lar interest, one thought only in terms of 
mental disease or “insanity.” Anyone 
who did not suffer with a mental illness 
was presumably mentally well. We now 





1. Numbers in parentheses refer to the Reading 
List at the end of this article. 


find that there are many degrees of men- 
tal health just as there are of physical 
health. The measuring rod at present is 
the ability to adjust in all relations in 
life. The loves, hates, jealousies, fears 
and prejudices of a person indicate his 
state of mental health. They also indi- 
cate the type of difficulty the person is 
having in his adjustments and “the fac- 
tors within the individual that are deter- 
mining, quite unknown to him, the basis 
on which he is able to maintain his rela- 
tionships.” 

The philosophy implied in this system 
of ideas is expressed by Dr. Williams 
thus (10): 

We will come to see that it is . . . unwise 
to neglect those in poor or only fair mental 
health, for their ill health has a . . . far- 
reaching and devastating effect on community 
life. We shall come to recognize these indi- 
viduals and to think of them and the social 
disorder we find about them not in moral 
terms but in terms of ill health, When we 
come to lay aside some of our old descriptive 
terms, both of opprobrium and of praise, and 
to name precisely what we find in terms of 
mental health or ill health, we shall find our- 
selves in a world much more understandable 
and, therefore, more manageable than the pres- 
ent. 

He continues further on to point out 


that by “successful adjustment” is not 
meant “giving in” to life, accepting 
passively a humble position, playing a 
“please-hit-me-again” role; humility and 
placidity are not necessarily healthful or 
“good” adjustments. 

The obvious next question is how can 
one attempt to attain and maintain these 
mentally healthful adjustments. Is there 
not something more tangible we can do 
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than merely attain a rarified atmosphere 
of scientific inquiry regarding behavior? 
There is—but it is amazing how the ac- 
tual achievement alone of this scientific, 
objective point of view affects one’s own 
behavior and the assistance one can ren- 
der other people. 

One of the experts in the mental hy- 
giene field who first thought in terms of 
everyday emotional adjustments was 
Professor William Burnham of Clark 
University. In his book, The Normal 
Mind, he gives practical consideration to 
the effect of social contacts on the emo- 
tional life. The book is written primar- 
ily for teachers. Several chapters are 
given to the conditioned reflex and its 
relation to behavior, but the major por- 
tion is devoted to practical applications. 
The style is that of a text book and, as 
always with such books, one should dip 
in here and there rather than read 
through from cover to cover, eventually 
covering it all. 

The relation of mental hygiene to 
“character building” is clearly demon- 
strated. In the first place, Burnham 
shows the effect on the emotions in child- 
hood of early training and habit forma- 
tion. We all realize that early associa- 
tions affect behavior throughout life, that 
through them we develop unhealthy men- 
tal habits which prevent successful ad- 
justments. Therefore childhood, as has 
been said, is the “golden period of mental 
hygiene.” If we are not to have to tear 
down and rebuild in later life, we should 
start our mental hygiene at the moment 
of birth. In the second place, he draws 
up specific principles of mental hygiene 
which are of definite assistance as guides 
in daily life. Briefly stated they are (2): 

1. “Attention to the present,” that is, 
the necessity of being able to meet life 
as it comes, without dwelling on past 
emotional experiences and daydreams. 
On the other hand, of course, one must 
be able to learn through past experience 


and relate it constructively to the pres- 
ent experience. Daydreams also are an 
essential part of our emotional life since 
through them we exercise our creative 
poetic imagination and conceive our am- 
bitions. The point is that the past and 
the inner thought-life should not be used 
exclusively as an escape from the pres- 
ent but should serve as a dynamic influ- 
ence to meet and deal constructively with 
the present. 

2. “Orderly association” and the 
avoidance of conflict is another impor- 
tant point. Confusion in work, play or 
study, conflict of thoughts and feelings, 
or between ambitions and achievements, 
prevent the integration and free expres- 
sion of personality. On the other hand, 
experiences and activities should not be 
limited and simplified, but rather should 
the individual cultivate an orderly and 
active method of dealing with a multiple 
variety of occurrences. 

3. “Normal reaction to emotion” and 
avoidance of repressions and worry are 
significant. Note that the avoidance is 
of repressions, not of the emotions them- 
selves. The cultivation of self-control 
should be achieved, not by repression of 
hate, fear, jealousy, anger, and so forth, 
but by the diversion or sublimation of 
these into other channels through whole- 
some activity. 

4. “Self-confidence through success.” 
By confidence is not meant a too great 
aggressiveness but a cheerful sense of 
achievement. 

5. “Normal social relations.” Ability 
to get along with others is implied, anda 
philosophic acceptance of one’s abilities 
as compared with other people of su- 
perior or inferior abilities. 

6. “Adjustment of society to the in- 
dividual” is equally important. In the old 
days we thought that the essential form 
of adjustment was to be made entirely 
by society. In recent years our tendency 
has been toward expecting the individual 
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to make the entire adjustment. Now we 
realize that both society and the individ- 
ual have to make mutual adjustments. 

7. “A normal sense of dependence” 
is necessary. In early childhood this is 
dependence on parents, during school 
years on both parents and teachers, and 
in mature life upon a mystical sense of a 
higher being or force in life. 

8. “A scientific attitude” toward life. 
The facing of reality and, through this, 
the development of an attitude of trying 
to find reality is the final and supreme 
principle of mental hygiene. 

These give the gist of it in a simple 
form. The achievement, however, is not 
easy. 

Another more colorful and entertain- 
ing book on the constructive aspects is 
Professor Overstreet’s About Ourselves 
in which he divides the subject into two 
parts, “Towards Unreality” and “To- 
wards Reality.” In the first part he 
shows us common defects in our adjust- 
ments, first dwelling on regression from 
mature to childish levels of behavior. 

As an illustration, he gives a most 
usual type, 


the business man who starts the morning by 
arranging his desk, placing the letter-opener 
here, the stamps there, brushing off scraps on 
the blotter, lighting a cigar, going out to take 
a drink of water, all for the sake of postpon- 
ing the inevitable moment when he must buckle 
down to the writing of a report or the organ- 
ization of a plan. He is at that moment like 
the little child who makes every conceivable 
excuse in order to stave off as long as possible 
the inevitable homework. “Pushing off the 
disagreeable” then, is a kind of slipback to 
childhood. 


Other methods of regression he gives 
as tantrums, whining, self-indulgence, 
boasting, bullying, and the “flight into 
pleasure” of the post-war, jazz-mad age. 
An especially apt illustration is given un- 
der self-indulgence. This shows not 
only a non-moralistic concept but also the 
relationship between actual mental dis- 
ease and the maladjustment of the other- 
wise mentally well individual. 

When the mind breaks down in insanity one 


of the most frequent symptoms is a loosening 
of the controls built up by our civilized life. 
The insane person often becomes — 
or violent or utterly shameless. But also in 
infancy, before the mind is built up, there is 
likewise a wish for complete uncontrol. The 
hard parental battles are with the appetites, 
not only for food but for all the things dearly 
loved by the child, play, excitement, sweet- 
meats, staying up. . . . Self control is grad- 
ually built up out of two factors. In the first 
place, the individual is compelled to adjust 
himself to his human environment. He can- 
not take whatever he pleases, for others want 
things as well. In the second place, he is 
compelled to adjust himself to his natural en- 
vironment—otherwise nature casts him out (6). 


The large question of love and the sex 
life is of vital importance in one’s mental 
hygiene. Overstreet points out the dan- 
gers of regression in this phase and of 
fixation on an adolescent level. The goal 
here is not the falling-in-love period as 
romantic fiction, movies and drama so 
frequently suggest. What then is the 
stage beyond this 


erotic level where one forever seeks and is un- 
able fully to gratify his seekings? . . . Moral- 
ity, also, not only leaves us in the dark, but it 
angers us. It bids us be “pure” . admon- 
ishes us . . not to desert our wives or our 
husbands. Negatives, every one, with a dash 
of threat in them all! And then our common 
speech completes the picture and makes us 
yawn. It talks to us of “settling down,” “as- 
suming obligations,” 

. As if prospects like these could make any- 
one very eager to leave the delights of falling 
in love for this questionable enterprise of stay- 
ing in love. . . . As I look around me, I seem 
to find that the one thing which deepens life, 
which gives it “resonance,” which brings it 
great joy, is the putting oneself outside 
oneself into another personality. It is this identi- 
fication with another personality, and not sim- 
ply bodily gratification, to which the whole sex- 
process seems fundamentally to point. . . . If 
mating fails of this, it seems that it is no real 
mating. If it does achieve it, then a kind of 
conjoint personality is developed which, in the 
highest sense of the word, is creative of new 
values in life. Sex-life . . . does not reach 
its full possibilities unless it reaches this level 
of creative love. And then there are the chil- 
dren. . . . This objectification is a marvelous 
process. Traits, qualities, possibilities that 
have never been understood in oneself, or prop- 
erly related become suddenly quite clear... . 
If we are right in this, then the invitation to 
pass beyond the erotic level is not an invita- 
tion to humdrum, to boredom, to a kind of 
sour settled-downness. It is the invitation to 
become co-creators. It is the invitation to live 
on a level denied to children, denied to adoles- 
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cents; a level accessible only to those who are 
mature enough to push out of their half-grown 
self-enclosedness into creative identification 
with another life (6). 


Other common factors in failing to cul- 
tivate “character” or mental hygiene, 
which lead us “towards unreality,” Over- 
street points out, are fears, “wish-think- 
ing” instead of “fact thinking,’ voca- 
tional or parental fixations, building up 
fictions and moods. These are all eva- 
sions. The question of how to build up 
a strong “psychological constitution” is 
a problem “basic to all education, to all 
child-training, and to all the later devel- 
opment of the individual.” Facing real- 
ity is found to be the salvation of our 
mental health. Expansiveness or the 
“out-going” type of personality is the 
type which is able to face reality most 
easily. 

We recall here the principle mentioned 
by Burnham, “self-confidence through 
success.” Air, sunshine, food and knowl- 
edge are primary needs for development 
of the expansive personality. A hungry 
or anaemic person is seldom cheerful and 
happy, with courage and breadth of 
vision. The same is true of a person es- 
pecially starved for affection. 

Through the emotional effect of music, 
through its suggestiveness and emphasis 
upon words, the emotions are definitely 
liberated. Therefore, Overstreet con- 
tends, music is essential as an agent in 
developing the “expansive” personality. 
Other forms of beauty in sculpture, de- 
sign, furniture, all have a definite emo- 
tional effect if they possess significant 
form. One must be able to see and feel 
the essential significance, however, if it 
is to have the desirable effect upon one’s 
personality. The effect of dynamic es- 
sential poetry Overstreet stresses also as 
a constructive element in one’s emo- 
tional development. Not the dull, pedan- 
tic consideration so frequently given it, 
but rather in its whimsical, imaginative 
qualities which set us free of common- 


place existence. Another means of 
expanding is through imaginative, humor- 
ous, thoughtful conversation. Construc- 
tive educational methods are another vi- 
tal means. 

Redirecting the emotions mentioned by 
Burnham is again stressed by Overstreet 
in order to make them constructive and 
useful rather than suppressed and harm- 
ful. Looking for facts underlying dis- 
turbing rumors is more healthful than al- 
lowing one’s fears and irritation to be 
aroused. This use of scientific method 
Overstreet illustrates as follows (6): 


I recently watched a group of people who 
had come with all kinds of vague notions and 
prejudices on race relations . . as they 
listened for an entire week to the quiet unfold- 
ing of facts by a great anthropologist. First 
there was a bristling up, opinionated resent- 
ment, hot talking about Nordic supremacy and 
other stereotyped ideas. Gradually, as the an- 
thropologist quietly built up his array of facts, 
chips came off shoulders, hot resentments 
cooled, cherished stereotypes were voiced with 
less and less frequency until at the end of the 
week the whole group showed a fine spirit of 
seeking for facts rather than accepting the 
statements of popular writers on race ques- 
tions. Training all through the community in 
a scientific attitude of mind, one suspects, must 
be the chief prophylaxis against these psy- 
chological toxins. When that training is achieved 
we shall doubtless be as careful not to admit 
certain kinds of ideas into our systems as we 
are now careful to keep out decayed food and 
contaminated waters. 


The use of humor is stressed and the 
intercreating or integration of thought 
are other means to the cultivation of the 
expansive type of individual. Overstreet 
stresses Burnham’s other principles of 
handling emotions, through play, work, 
and constant interest and contacts with 
others. 

Thus we see the implications of every- 
day behavior and the methods of devel- 
oping a free but socially acceptable per- 
sonality. Many of these ideas are by no 
means new. Mental hygiene, like other 
applications of science, focuses the scien- 
tific point of view and methods on the 
psychology of behavior. We should look 
to these concepts not for a totally new 
set of ideas but rather for a scientifically 
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sound concept and application of science 
to everyday living. 

In such a new field of practice there 
are necessarily healthy conflicts between 
various schools of psychology. In the 
two books quoted above underlying 
theory is brought out as a background. 
For a consideration of the background it- 
self, it is well, however, to turn directly 
to the theory. Two recent books give 
one an excellent idea of the psychoanaly- 
tic concepts. In fact, Bernard Hart’s 
Psychopathology gives a most interesting 
treatise on the evolution of psychopath- 
ology which is well worth study as a 
means of obtaining a perspective in this 
complex field. In the latter part of the 
book he gives a clear-cut critique of 
methods of psychotherapy. His style is 
most readable, logical and simple. 

The relation of psychoanalysis to 
everyday life is briefly and succinctly 
told by Geraldine Coster in Psycho- 
Analysis for Normal People. The chap- 
ter on “Sublimation and Religion” is of 
great interest. 


Analytical psychologists and psychotherapists 
have the same ultimate objective as all the an- 
cient philosophers, together with sociologists 
and lovers of humanity, have had from the 
first, to find a way by which human beings can 
attain to health and happiness. The analyst’s 
method is to open a path by which the individ- 
ual may be able to sublimate his instincts; the 
social reformer hopes by education and legis- 
lation to bring about the higher adaptation of 
man to his environment; the religious teacher 
leads men to worship and to imitate the Per- 
fect Man. . . . It is postulated of the Christ 
that in him the Holy Spirit was present in 
fullness and without limitation. This state- 
ment belongs primarily to the Christian concep- 
tion of his Godhead but one may also see in 
it an allusion to the fact that complete absence 
of conflict, in the technical sense in which the 
word is used by psychologists, allows for an 
enormously greater outflow of life-energy or 
libido than occurs in any ordinary human 
being. According to hypothesis of analytical 
psychology this force manifests itself or finds 
its outlet through the two instincts of power and 
sex, and the greater the outpouring of the 
libido the more powerful the instincts. It fol- 
lows that in the Christ we should expect to 
find a character in whom the instincts for power 
and love were far stronger than in the average 
man. And it is a fundamental truth that any 
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force is ambivalent, equally powerful for evil 
and for good. The opening scenes of Christ’s 
ministry show the life-energy undergoing in 
him a great expansion, such as necessitated on 
his part momentous and far-reaching decisions 
between alternative courses, the one definable 
as good, the other as evil (3). 


What are the application of these ideas 
in the various social relationships? Two 
recent books give concrete applications to 
family relationships. The Problem Child 
at Home shows common failings of par- 
ents and methods of child training. 
Groves in Parents and Children shows 
the effect of the home on the child’s con- 
cepts of marriage, home and parenthood. 
In considering the function of the home 


the individual says frankly to the family: “If 
you want me to have any real interest in fam- 
ily life you must satisfy my desires.” That 
attitude has gone from husband to wife and to 
child. Tihe child makes this same insistent de- 
mand upon the parent and the parent must 
give him satisfaction or the family life dis- 
solves so far as the child is concerned and loses 
the child’s interest. He finds elsewhere some- 
thing that supplants the family life. Thus all 
three—father, mother and child—are largely 
committed to the idea of making the family 
life function in terms of human satisfaction. 

The development in the child of ma- 
ture emotional behaviour depends to a 
great extent on inner self-control as we 
have seen. Groves shows the importance 
of the parents’ attitudes toward the child 
in this respect. 

The emphasis of supervision must gradually 
be transferred to his own hands. . . . As he 
proves his reliability in handling the small con- 
cerns of his immediate risks he should be given 
more and more power, until eventually his par- 
ents say to him, “You are a fellow human 
being, free to go out into life” ; 


The important question of the meth- 
ods and attitudes of the teacher has been 
touched on above only slightly as has 
child training by parents, because these 
are big subjects and will be dealt with 
subsequently in a separate article. In 
considering the matter of social relation- 
ships, however, a study of Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes by Wick- 
man cannot be overlooked. His findings 
show very clearly the difference in con- 
cepts of behavior between the teacher 
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and the mental hygienist. Just as wide 
differences undoubtedly would appear in 
other groups, if studied in the same way. 
Wickman summarizes his findings in re- 
gard to the identification of the “prob- 
lem” child by the teacher as follows: 


Though teachers find distressing behavior to 
occur in a majority of their pupils, in evaluat- 
ing the total behavior adjustments of the chil- 
dren they consider that the majority are “ex- 
ceptionally well adjusted.” Teachers fail to 
interpret many problems in child behavior as 
symptomatic of educational, social, or emo- 
tional maladjustment. Only when the behavior 
of a child is of a certain distressing kind and 
exhibited to an extreme degree is significance 
attached to the behavior disorder. In estimat- 
ing the total behavior adjustments of their 
pupils, the teachers took mainly into account 
whether or not the child was obedient, truth- 
ful, docile, amenable to the imposed require- 
ments of study and classroom order. . 


In other words, it is apparent that the 
child is considered by the teacher in the 
light not of his own development but of 
his compliance with the school ma- 
chinery. 

In contrasting the attitude of teachers 
and mental hygienists, this point is 
brought out even more forcefully. Teach- 
ers considercd such problems as immor- 
alities and dishonesties more serious than 
violations of orderliness or lack of appli- 
cation to school work. These in turn 
were more serious than extravagant, ag- 
gressive personality and behaviour traits. 
Of least seriousness they . considered 
withdrawing and recessive personality 
traits. The mental hygienists, consider- 
ing the matter from the point of view of 
development and social adaptation of the 
child in the larger sense, placed the op- 
posite weight on behaviour problems. 
They considered as most serious with- 
drawing or recessive personality and be- 
havior traits; next in importance, dis- 
honesties, cruelties, temper tantrums, 
truancy; of less importance, immorali- 
ties, violation of work requirements, ex- 
travagant behavior traits; of least 
importance were transgressions against 
authority and violations of order in the 
class room. 


Two of the most recently organized 
methods of bringing mental hygiene into 
social institutions are the establishment 
of mental health units in colleges and in 
industry. Much has been done in the 
past in these two fields with psychologi- 
cal and vocational tests; but the consid- 
eration and study of the emotional life 
and the total personality situation of in- 
dividuals is only now being adopted by 
them. In other words, the clinical set-up 
of a psychiatric clinic such as we find 
in child guidance centers and dispensa- 
ries is now being instituted to carry out 
a program of mental hygiene in industry, 
colleges and schools. This set-up con- 
sists of one or more of the following spe- 
cialists, which someone called the “men- 
tal hygiene trilogy”—a psychiatrist (a 
physician with special training in psychi- 
atry), a psychologist (a person with aca- 
demic training and clinical experience in 
mental measurements with a degree of 
B. A., M. A., or Ph. D.), and a psychi- 
atric social worker (a college graduate 
with training in psychiatric social work 
at a professional school). 

The work carried on in schools is well 
portrayed in a symposium printed in the 
Mental Hygiene Quarterly for April 
1929 (7).2 In each talk the method of 
approach is shown to be through ordi- 
nary channels, the objective being to give 
the average student help in his every day 
problems of school and college adjust- 
ment. Serious deviations appear, of 
course, and are cared for, but the em- 
phasis is on hygiene rather than treat- 
ment. It is amazing to see how these 
methods of study and adjustment by ex- 
perts seem to work magic over night 
with the normal adolescent. 

In industry the only illustration of this 
method of approach is the excellent piece 
of work instituted at Macy’s Department 
Store in New York. Here again, under 





2. Reprints may be obtained from The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Dr. V. V. Anderson’s able planning and 
directing, the objectives have been to help 
the average employee with his personal 
adjustments on the job, discovering “pro- 
motional material” and enabling the em- 
ployee to secure satisfactions necessary 
to his mental well-being while at work. 
Regarding the relation of these methods 
to labor difficulties, Dr. Anderson states 
(1): 

It is our belief that the most important ele- 
ment in labor difficulties is the mental condi- 
tion of the worker, underlying which the psy- 
chiatrist has found physical, mental and social 
factors that produce unacceptable reactions, 
create faulty attitudes, and develop mental pat- 
terns and habits that mold the worker’s char- 
acter and personality and determine his career. 


These particular issues form the daily concern 
of the (mental hygienist) in industry. 


The place of psychological testing in 
the study and adjustment of personality 
in industry is clearly defined. In discuss- 
ing work failures 


an analysis of its causes will disclose far more 
complex issues than the mere matter of test- 
able ability to perform the tasks of a given 
job. . . . As we present the material of this 
volume, it will be clearly seen how valuable 
psychological measures are an aid in enabling 
the diagnostician to gain certain side lights on 
his case. But never do we believe they can be 
trusted to select and place people for us—a 
program involving the diagnosis and under- 
standing of the total personality and the ad- 
justment possibilities of the whole individual. 
Tests will tell us certain things we need to 
know about a person—his intellectual level, his 
knowledge of arithmetic, his motor dexterity, 
his tendency to accuracy or speed of perform- 
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ance, etc., but one may have all these qualities 
well developed and yet because of personality 
problems be a poor personnel risk (1). 


Thus we see the relation of mental hy- 
giene to daily living, to “character build- 
ing,” to all social relationships, home, 
industry, school, religion. It is an inspir- 
ing approach to life in that it shows the 
infinite possibilities for realizing all the 
potentialities of one’s personality. It still 
is so new that it has its crudities, that its 
followers claim too much for it. Never- 
theless its concepts are of basic impor- 
tance in the larger relationships of hu- 
manity as well as in the individual ones. 
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Churches of the East and of the West 


From a Protestant Point of View 


Joun R. Voris 


AN the gulf between the historic 

churches of the Levant and the 

churches of the West be bridged? Should 
it be bridged? 

There can be no doubt that such a gulf 
exists. It was in the upper room of the 
historic Armenian Patriarchate in Jeru- 
salem, shortly after the earthquake which 
took so great a toll of life and property 
in the ancient Samaritan city of Nablus 
and in Jericho. The Bishop, in his long 
black gown, and his black cowl, beamed 
upon us with kindly eyes. He was a man 
noted widely for his scholarship, holding 
degrees from American and European 
universities, and for his understanding 
sympathy and his piety. The third per- 
son present was the representative of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in Jerusa- 
lem, a man of gentle spirit and of great 
common sense, known throughout that 
region for his comprehension of the 
ideals of the Eastern churches. 

I noticed that the walls of the aged 
building were freshly and badly cracked 
despite their great depth of four feet, and 
reminded of what was obviously the 
cause—namely, the recent quake—I said 
to my two companions, “By the way, 
what did you do when the heavy shocks 
came?” 

The Bishop responded quickly and in- 
genuously, “Well, at the first shock I 
went into that corner yonder (I saw that 
it happened to be in the place where the 
fissures were deepest), knelt down, took 
my watch in hand and prayed.” 

“What did you pray?” 


“I thought about my sins and the good- 
ness of God and over and over I said, 
‘Take me, a miserable sinner . . . I am 
unworthy, but am ready’. . . I thought 
surely that the end had come.” 

His eyes twinkled when he added, “I 
venture to say that is not what a West- 
ern man would do.” 

Mutually, we turned to the Episcopal 
priest. 

“I was in my study at St. George’s 
Close” (St. George’s is the Anglican cen- 
ter in Jerusalem), he said, “and when the 
first shock came I didn’t stop to pray; I 
ran out into the open court and then— 
curiously enough in the light of what the 
Bishop has said—I took out my watch, 
counting the seconds . . . but I did not 
do it until I was safely outside the walls 
(the only safe place in an earthquake is 
outside, as all people in earthquake zones 
of the Near East well know).” 

“Did you pray?” 

“T do not recall clearly—I suppose I 
did. But if I did it was while I was in 
action. I certainly was not thinking 
about my sins or the sins of others, 
about my future or the future of others. 
I was conscious only of my desire to live 
in the present.” 

My memory of this conversation, true 
in spirit if not in letter, indicates the dif- 
ference between the East and the West. 
Two equally good men, similarly trained, 
in a time of unselfconsciousness, took in- 
stinctively two entirely different roads— 
each a demonstration of the way of his 
people. Each represented the genius of 
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his racial and geographical inheritance: 
the one quiescent, the other active; the 
one introspective, the other alertly prac- 
tical ; the Easterner, humbly conscious of 
his own sins (although to the average 
man this Godly Bishop would have no 
sins to think about), was looking toward 
the other world, while the Westerner 
took effective steps to remain right here 
on earth. 

Two civilizations. It does not mean 
that the character of the one as shown by 
this incident (and this incident portrays 
much) is better than the character of the 
other. Nor does it mean that the one 
does not need the other. The Bishop had 
studied in America because he had some- 
thing to learn, and also, though he might 
find it hard to believe, something to im- 
part. The Episcopal priest works in 
Jerusalem because he too believes there 
is much for him to learn and, represent- 
ing western civilization, much to impart. 

But it is well to recognize that there is 
a gulf. It is not simple to cross boun- 
daries of language, theology and racial 
customs at the very best, even when 
there is a constant intermingling of per- 
sonalities in the same geographical center 
and with the same national loyalty. It be- 
comes seemingly an insuperable task to 
overcome such differences when thou- 
sands of geographic miles must be 
crossed and when national and ecclesias- 
tical pride and, most important, theologi- 
cal differences intervene. 

There is a gulf between the churches 
of the East and the West. And yet, 
however wide it may be (and those who 
know the situation best realize its present 
growth), there is a growing realization 
that there are great churches in the East 
that bear the name Christian and feel 
themselves indeed to be the principal res- 
ervoirs of primitive Christianity and that 
these churches influence a population in- 
finitely larger than that which Protest- 
antism touches, with a hold far greater 
than Protestantism has upon its follow- 





ers. Further, there is a gradually dawn- 
ing consciousness that the gulf between 
the Christian churches of the West and 
those of the East must be bridged if there 
are to be any real relations with the na- 
tions served by these Eastern commu- 
nions. 

There are three prevalent attitudes of 
mind toward these ancient churches: ut- 
ter indifference growing out of total ig- 
norance; a sentimental adoration of the 
purity and the historical integrity of the 
Eastern churches, and an accompanying 
antagonism toward any progressive ten- 
dencies; an eager desire to break down 
the power of Eastern churches and to 
build up evangelical sects of Western 
flavor. These are the dominant attitudes. 
But a fourth attitude is emerging, 
namely, a desire to understand and ap- 
preciate the values and weaknesses of the 
Eastern churches, to interpret the values 
and weaknesses of the eastern churches 
to the West, and to build upon that foun- 
dation of understanding co-operative re- 
lationships which will make it possible to 
render mutual assistance. 

Three developments have taken place 
in recent years, making for better under- 
standing. 

The first of these is the intermingling 
of churchmen of the East and of the 
West at such international church con- 
ferences as the “Stockholm Conference 
on Life and Work” held in 1925, and the 
“Conference on Faith and Order” held 
in Lausanne in 1927, 

The attendance of half a hundred prel- 
ates of the Greek, Russian, Bulgarian and 
Armenian churches (the first three being 
all Greek Orthodox) at these conferences 
has made it clear not only that the East- 
ern churches are willing to sit down with 
the Western churches and discuss the 
possibilities of organic unity and the dif- 
ferences in point of view between the 
churches—a goal and a program which 
not even like-minded communions in 
Western Protestant Evangelicalism ex- 
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pect easily to reach—but that they are 
now ready to co-operate in undertakings 
involving education, good work and 
world peace. 

It was not the official work of the Lau- 
sanne Conference or of the Stockholm 
Conference that accomplished most for 
unity. It was personal contacts. How 
different these Eastern clerics seemed to 
be from the Western representatives in 
dress, in manner and in looks. The ordi- 
nary business, informal, non-ecclesiasti- 
cal dress of the American delegates and 
of most of the English delegates, con- 
trasted sharply with the long black robes, 
the plaited long hair, the queer, flat black 
hats or cowls of the Eastern church dig- 
nitaries. The very physiognomies were 
different, not because of racial variations 
so much as because of different religious 
attitudes, different modes of thinking, 
different ideals of what the outward ap- 
pearance of a religious leader should be. 

The Western men were beardless, 
ruddy cheeked and virile, looking the 
part of men of action, of practical this- 
worldly thinking; the Eastern represen- 
tatives, ascetic-looking for the most part, 
their full black beards accentuating 
rather than hiding the appearance of 
mysticism, deep meditation, piety; the 
men from the West, informal in their at- 
titude toward others, expecting and 
receiving little or no adulation or prefer- 
ence, desiring and receiving only such re- 
spect as normally goes to men of person- 
ality and responsibility ; the eastern men, 
dignified and evidently accustomed to re- 
spect for rank and place. 

And yet these men of the West and of 
the East learned through three weeks of 
close personal association that these out- 
ward differences are after all superficial ; 
that common ideals existed; and that 
friendship of a close personal nature and 
mutual understanding can be created sim- 
ply by personal contacts. 

It has been said that the Lausanne 
Conference was a comparative failure so 


far as the Eastern churches were con- 
cerned in their relationship with Western 
churches because the Eastern prelates de- 
cided not to vote themselves as being in 
accord with the findings of most of the 
seven Conference commissions. The 
writer, interested for a period of years in 
the Eastern churches and for many years 
in the cause of Christian unity, disagrees. 
Lausanne was a success in that, while dis- 
cussing differences in theology and 
church government—delicate points on 
which churches have split, until we have 
the complex variety of Western as well 
as Eastern churches—yet here in contrast 
to past conventions the dominant trend 
was toward solidarity and understanding. 

What a step forward in bridging the 
gap! A hundred outstanding American 
church leaders representing practically 
all of the major communions in the 
United States returned from Lausanne 
to bespeak their interest in the Oriental 
communions—their personal friendships 
with the prelates, their increased under- 
standing of and sympathy with the ref- 
ugee churches and a deep desire to help 
them with their overwhelming problems. 
This makes for unity more than does the 
official action of commissions. The great 
majority of these American churchmen 
were favorably impressed by the sincer- 
ity and ability of the Orthodox prelates 
and lay representatives and they came 
away advocates of fellowship and co- 
operators with the churches of the East. 

A second factor making for the crea- 
tion of understanding has been the influx 
of American visitors to Mediterranean 
seaports. When I am in Beirut, Jerusa- 
lem, Cairo and Athens I meet more 
friends from all over the United States 
than I see when I am in New York. 
Tourists from America swarm in Beirut 
in the summer despite oppressive heat 
and the fact that it is not the main tour- 
ist season. Summer travel does not com- 
pare in extent with winter travel. But 
winter or summer, the visitation of 
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Mediterranean seaports by American 
tourists is a veritable epidemic today. 
The representatives in the Near East of 
American agencies rather whimsically 
assert that most of their attention is 
given to caring for tourists rather than 
doing their own work. 

This tidal wave of visitors has given to 
a large and enlarging group of Americans 
scattered over our country an interest in 
the Near East greater than has ever ex- 
isted before. Indeed, if tourists alone 
were able to interpret these Eastern 
countries faithfully, surely America 
would comprehend the Near East. Un- 
fortunately, however, most tourists see 
things most superficially. They come back 
babbling such sentimentalities as these: 
The Near East should never be disturbed 
by our materialistic Western touch; see 
how happy the people are; how artistic 
and interesting everything is. They cry, 
“See those quaint wooden plows, just 
like they used 2,000 years ago.” 

So they twitter about the beauty and 
the perfection of it all, without mention- 
ing the scrawniness of the oxen or the 
bedraggled camel and donkey drawing 
the crooked stick that we are calling 
euphemistically a plow. They do not 
stop to realize the fact that these same 
wooden sticks scratch the surface but 
five inches deep and the ground thus 
tickled produces five bushels of wheat to 
the acre. 

And so this attitude of superficiality 
extends to their judgment of the native 
churches. Tourists ordinarily visit only 
the show places, the Churci of the Holy 
Sepulcher for example, at Jerusalem, 
from which they are likely to turn away 
making sarcastic and ribald remarks 
about the multitude of services, about 
the quarrels (sometimes bloody) of the 
defenders of the various portions of the 
church (each major communion being 
assigned a certain area in the church), 
the multitude of strange looking, long 
haired, black bearded priests who day 





or night can be found in such large num- 
bers, the gaudy and tinseled elaborate- 
ness of it all. With this single example 
of Eastern church life in their experi- 
ence, these travellers come back to rai! 
against the wealth, idleness and devotion 
to liturgy on the part of the Eastern 
churches. There had been no visitation 
of normal church services: the simple, 
reverential worship of the Armenian 
Cathedral in Jerusalem; the highly devel- 
oped and dignified ritual of the Greek 
churches in Athens; the exquisitely beau- 
tiful Russian services in Constantinople 
or Paris. These tourists do not see the 
highly cultured and intelligent priests 
and other teachers in their studies or 
schools. They do not get to the heart of 
things. It would be as if a visitor to 
America were judging all church serv- 
ices by a camp meeting or a bazaar. 

On passing through some of the out- 
lying towns in Palestine, Syria or in 
Greece, they may see village priests, some 
of them looking unpleasantly unkempt, 
often riding a lazy donkey, their great 
white umbrellas raised over their heads to 
keep out the burning sun, their legs and 
their flapping black robes hanging down 
to the ground, a ludicrous picture. They 
do not see these priests in friendly visits 
to homes of sorrow or in their fellowship 
with their people in the simple communal 
pleasures of the village. These touring 
visitors have no opportunity to meet the 
higher clergy socially and therefore can- 
not realize their gentility and their intel- 
ligence in general matters as well as their 
scholarliness and their devotion to their 
church. 

Now while these multitudes of tourists 
do not know the real Near East and while 
they have surface impressions of Eastern 
churches, nevertheless their interest in 
things Eastern is growing and their trip 
stimulates the interest of others. Friends 
and neighbors begin to ask questions. 
Even queer looking priests begin to have 
human aspects when one describes them. 
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And so people throughout the country 
are beginning to realize that there is a 
real and a human Near East. 

But the third and greatest factor in 
bridging the gulf is the influence of 
American altruistic institutions and 
movements in the Near East—mission- 
ary, educational and philanthropic. Ordi- 
narily, one would mention business influ- 
ences as being the most important West- 
ern contribution to a foreign country. 
Not so in the Near East. While Ameri- 
can business has permeated certain sec- 
tions, American automobiles being al- 
most omnipresent, yet compared with al- 
truistic agencies American commercial 
institutions are few in number and mod- 
est in effect. Perhaps because of this 
fact the general respect for American in- 
stitutions and ideals is possibly higher in 
the Eastern lands than anywhere else 
outside of our own country. 

From one point of view it may be said 
that the missionary contributions have 
been the most important. Had it not been 
for the missionaries, there would not 
have been the American motivated col- 
leges and schools. Had it not been for 
the missionaries and the teachers of mis- 
sion schools, it is very likely that philan- 
thropy would never have been developed 
by American agencies in the Near East. 

The sum total of this American altru- 
istic contribution to the Near East is 
staggering. It is said, probably with en- 
tire trustworthiness, that Turkey would 
not have modernized herself had it not 
been for American missions and educa- 
tional institutions; that practically the 
entire Armenian nation exists in south- 
ern Russia as a result of American bene- 
ficence and that tens of thousands of 
Greek refugees owe their lives to the 
same cause; that practically every village 
and town throughout the Near East 
knows about, respects and emulates 
American ideas not because of the Ford, 
Buick and Essex cars that may be found 
there, but because of orphan children 


trained in American-led institutions. The 
gradual effect of this enormous contribu- 
tion of assistance in the form of bread 
and clothes, hospitals, clinics, nurses’ 
training schools, community welfare 
work, vocational and agricultural educa- 
tion, modern ideas on cleanliness and of 
personal and social hygiene, of efficiency 
in business, of progressiveness in all de- 
partments of life has been great beyond 
contemplation. Governments are now 
taking over nurses’ training schools 
founded by American agencies and are 
seeking to adopt their educational meth- 
ods to the needs of the day, largely as a 
result of this American influence. Prob- 
ably the most important contribution of 
all has been the emphasis upon the value 
of child life and the training of children 
and young people. 

I am saying all of this not to tickle our 
vanity, for one should realize that the 
East has given quite as much to the West 
as the West has contributed to the East, 
nor to make a report of progress to those 
who have invested funds in the Near 
East ; I am stating it in order to provide 
a background for our understanding of 
relationships between the Eastern 
churches and those of the West. 

The church leaders of the Near East 
have been aware of and have deeply ap- 
preciated these Western influences. It is 
true that they have often been critical of 
the motive and value of the work of 
American missionaries. This critical at- 
titude, often due to unwarranted preju- 
dice, narrowness and suspicion, has not 
been entirely without reason. It has been 
the result of a frequent Jack of apprecia- 
tion of the Eastern churches by American 
representatives in the Near East. But in 
spite of differences that sometimes 
amounted to positive antagonism, the 
Eastern church leadership respected 
American missionaries, welcomed them 
as personal friends, gladly copied some 
of their methods, and extolled their 
schools. The Eastern churches have 
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been almost uniformly friendly toward 
the higher institutions of learning, Robert 
College and the Constantinople College 
for Women, Beirut University and, at 
Athens, the New American University. 
In countries where the Y. M. C. A. has 
been working, the Eastern church lead- 
ers are justly enthusiastic about this or- 
ganization. No other American agency 
in the Near East has dealt with the East- 
ern churches with such continuous un- 
derstanding and wisdom. 

But it has been the spectacular work 
of American philanthropy that has 
brought to a climax this succession of 
American contributions to the Near East. 
The Eastern church leaders are enor- 
mously, almost pathetically, appreciative 
of this gift of leadership and of physical 
help. They are permitting it to wipe 
away almost every trace of suspicion, an- 
tagonism or bitterness aroused by past 
misunderstandings. 

A leading Eastern church delegate to 
the Stockholm Conference said, “Why 
should we not be here to meet your 
church leaders from the West when they 
have literally saved our people?” 

At Lausanne, during the time of the 
“Faith and Order Conference,” Bishop 
Brent, presiding over a luncheon fellow- 
ship meeting of the Eastern church and 
the Western church delegates said, “Our 
American philanthropy has done more to 
bring our Western churches and our 
Eastern churches into an understanding 
each of the other than any other influ- 
ence.” 

Not the least ameliorating element in 
the sittiation has been the policy of the 
American Near East Relief in the train- 
ing of its wards in loyalty to and for 
leadership in “the churches of their 
fathers,” a deliberate attempt to 
‘strengthen the native Eastern churches 
rather than to aid in their dissolution. 
This policy consistently carried out over 
a period of years with the full support of 
missionaries on the field and of church 





leaders here in America has made a pro- 
found impression on the mind of the 
Eastern church. A full co-operative pro- 
gram in the training of the children has 
gradually developed, with services of 
worship and catechetical instruction un- 
der the leadership of native priests, or 
protestant pastors as the case may be, 
within or near the orphanage centers and, 
recently, with the development of a sys- 
tem of lesson study material based upon 
studies used in the Western churches 
but with full adaptation to local needs and 
to native psychology. 

Thus there are the three dominant fac- 
tors in the creation of friendly under- 
standings. As a result, there has been a 
growing consciousness on the part of 
Western churches that they should have 
not only a sympathy for, but a co-opera- 
tive relationship with, the Eastern 
churches. At the same time there has 
been a similar spirit growing in the East- 
ern churches. This development has 
been sufficiently positive to analyze cer- 
tain essentials to future co-operation. 

The first of these essentials is a recog- 
nition by each group of the other’s “place 
in the sun.” The older point of view held 
by Eastern churchmen toward Western 
churches was that the Western churches 
were heterodox, were not historic or 
were not worthy of special consideration. 
They held themselves to be the pure and 
primitive church rooted in historic tra- 
dition. They saw no reason for fellow- 
shipping with the West. They felt them- 
selves spiritually superior to the churches 
of the West. To them the Western 
churches were materialistic. 

This point of view is changing. While 
the Eastern churches maintain their loy- 
alty to their own great past and their 
faith in their future, they recognize the 
place and power of the Western churches 
and are willing to fraternize with them 
on a basis of social and practical, if not 
of theological, equality. 

Similarly, the point of view of the 
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Western churches toward the East has 
been changed. The historic attitude of 
Western churches, certainly the Protes- 
tant churches at any rate, has been 
equally skeptical towards values of the 
Eastern churches. To the evangelical 
West, the Eastern churches have been 
impregnated with superstition, devoted 
to ritual, history and theology rather than 
to life, their prelates and priests too re- 
mote and different to be fellowshipped 
with. One should add, to be fair, that 
the historic attitude of the early Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian missionaries 
in the Near East was theoretically differ- 
ent from the one just expressed. They 
went with the idea of co-operating with 
the Eastern churches and not of estab- 
lishing Western churches in the East or 
of proselytizing from the native 
churches. I have expressed in my gen- 
eralization, however, the popular view- 
point that has existed in the past and up 
to the present moment through the United 
States. 

But a newer point of view is emerg- 
ing. A large and intelligent group of 
Western churchmen now realize that the 
Eastern churches with all of their actual 
or reputed faults are nevertheless quite 
as fundamentally “sound in the faith” as 
the Western churches are and that they 
have a right to continued existence and 
to self-expression. 

A second essential is that of mutual 
appreciation. Each group must learn to 
evaluate the fine things in the churches 
of the other, to realize that each needs 
what the other group can give, and to in- 
terchange ideas and methods of work. 

The third essential is that the rela- 
tions between the Eastern and the West- 
ern churches must be a non-proselytizing 
one. There must be no deliberate at- 
tempt to win converts each from the 
other. Any guilt along this line will lie 
with the Western churches rather than 
with the Eastern so far as aggressive 
steps are concerned. The resentment of 


some of the Eastern church leaders, 
however, toward any who leave their pa- 
ternal fold to go to other churches must 
be modified if there is to be a full spirit 
of freedom and interchange of contribu- 
tions. 

A fourth essential is that any move- 
ment toward friendliness be interdenomi- 
national rather than denominational. Al- 
though the Presbyterian and the Congre- 
gational churches have historically! held 
the Near East yet it is utterly impossible 
for these churches alone or together ade- 
quately to represent the entire American 
church in relationship to the Eastern 
churches. 

Even the Episcopal church which, like 
the Anglican, has historically held the 
friendly and co-operative point of view 
toward the Eastern churches should not 
seek to represent the Western church 
alone. While the Episcopal church may 
be the most acceptable of the Western 
evangelical churches, nevertheless, it has 
in itself the least to give to the Eastern 
churches, being more ‘nearly like those 
churches in its own characteristics. Both 
from the standpoint of what is right fun- 
damentally and what is wise practically 
the interdenominational approach is es- 
sential. 

But the question comes, why bother 
about the whole matter? Is it worth 
thinking about? Is it worth writing 
about? Is it worth the consideration of 
church leaders? 

One could easily point out the values 
of the Eastern churches that the West- 
ern churches need for themselves. This 
is not my purpose in this article. It is, 
however, a matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to cause churchmen to give atten- 
tion to this problem. 

The more immediate question, how- 
ever, is that of the contribution of the 
West to the East. The East recognizes 
its need for western association and spir- 
itual fellowship. The Eastern churches 
ministering to refugee populations des- 
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perately need financial assistance. All 
Eastern churches need some of the meth- 
ods of leadership that have been so ex- 
travagantly developed in the West dur- 
ing the last two decades. The Eastern 
churches need fresh and new ways in 
dealing with youth. These can be sup- 
plied by the West. These are immedi- 
ate needs. Important as they are, they 
are no more fundamental than the needs 
of the Western churches for values to be 
given them eventually by Eastern 
churches. They are simply more immi- 
nent and more tangible. 

There are two major roads toward 
Christian unity. 
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There is the road of faith and order— 
a slow and costly process fundamentally 
correct, but with a goal far away. The 
Eastern churches are not yet ready for 
organic unity with the Western churches. 
They cannot convince themselves that 
they should surrender certain ideals 
which they believe they would be com- 
pelled to give up in order to bring about 
organic unity. 

But there is also the broad road of 
welfare, fellowship, mutual service, ap- 
preciation. The Eastern churches are 
ready now to co-operate on this basis. 
They said it at Stockholm; they said it 
at Lausanne. They continue to say it. 











Church Education for Directorship 
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Ww influences lift the ordinary 
city congregation from contentment 
with amateur conditions to a demand for 
full-time professional leadership in its 
church school, with assumption of the 
permanent financial burden thereby en- 
tailed? 

That this is not the ultimate goal is 
obvious. The best equipped director of 
religious education now at work would 
probably confess that his administration 
was but a beginning. One paid worker, 
however efficient, cannot get profes- 
sional service out of a staff of amateurs, 
however willing. The average efficiency 
and professional spirit of the present 
body of directors also fails to reach such 
standards as the fully trained members 
of the profession would like to see main- 
tained. Even the graduate of a high- 
class training school, with impressive 
decorations to his name, may not develop 
on his field those traits of personality 
that win. 

Nevertheless, the minimum status for 
a congregation, of employing on at least 
half time one person supposed to be pro- 
fessionally trained, who is responsible 
for leadership of educational activities, 
rests on a fact so definite and ascertain- 
able, and is a condition so nearly essen- 
tial to church school effectiveness, that 
it constitutes, for the present, a con- 
venient goal of promotional advance. 

Considering the chronic closeness with 
which even large churches balance their 
annual budgets, and the Philistinism of 
many boards of trustees, it is encourag- 
ing that any church willingly and an- 
nually taxes itself from two to five thou- 


sand dollars a year to sustain a service 
that fifteen years ago had been heard of 
by few churches. How did such a church 
get that way? If an answer can be 
found, a wide door to educational pro- 
gress stands open. Financial support 
must accompany spiritual support, or the 
work of a local director can neither be- 
gin nor continue. How is a church to be 
brought to the employing point? 

In content no less than in objective 
this problem is educational. It is clearly 
a problem in adult education. Before 
a director can be wanted, agreed upon, 
called, sustained for a year, and con- 
tinued as a permanent factor in the 
church’s life, the people must be dis- 
abused of many errors and must gain 
a new ideal. Dependence on the per- 
sonal and factitious sustaining of the new 
status is precarious, even as a device to 
enable the plan to demonstrate its value. 
So intimately does the director’s work 
touch lives and homes that unless the 
people approve his presence, sympathize 
to some extent with his aims, and bear 
their share of his support, he will be 
unable to carry out his program. 

General advance toward realization of 
the ideals of religious education in the 
churches waits on the development of a 
purposeful movement to multiply the 
number of churches where a professional 
director is at work. For twenty years 
this movement has grown. The time has 
come when it should be led. Responsibil- 
ity for initiation of overt effort to this 
end is shared by the denominations and 
the community of churches working co- 
operatively. Training school advertising 
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is a valuable factor ; but leadership should 
be taken by the agencies that represent 
the churches and their needs. 

The first requirement of any such lead- 
ership will be a wise technique of pro- 
motion. As a contribution to this I sub- 
mit the results.of a slight inquiry into 
the reasons why some churches came into 
the director-employing class. 

In September, 1928, one hundred direc- 
tors—the full number of those named 
for six states in the 1928 year book of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education—were asked the steps by 
which their churches had reached the 
decision to employ directors, and what 
influences had moved the people thereto. 
Forty usable answers were received, 
which was over seven per cent of the 
550 churches listed. 

Of these reports, twenty-nine indicated 
in some degree how long it took the 
church to rise from absence to presence 
of professional leadership. One gave 
fourteen years, another twelve, while in 
six cases there was no interval at all: 
the church found the step had to be 
taken, and it took it. The average was 
three years, the median two. 

Each return was studied to extract 
from it, and from all else known of the 
field, every observable indication of in- 
fluences at work prior to the church’s 
act of employing its director and lead- 
ing thereto. Eleven such influences 
were identified. A statement of these 
will indicate how wide a diversity of 
situation these forty churches present, 
and it may offer some hints on effective 
lines of field promotion. From one to 
four distinct influences operated in each 
church. 

Two reports attributed the employ- 
ment of a director to the agency of in- 
dividual giving. In one case, the gener- 
osity of two well-to-do families made the 
act possible. In another, a business man 


on the church board paid the director’s 
salary for two years, the church assum- 
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ing it thereafter. To these may be added 
the cases of the pastor who, feeling the 
need of a rebuilt Sunday school, per- 
sonally raised the needed funds, and of 
the far-seeing woman who campaigned 
for paid leadership by first securing the 
holding of a weekday school whose re- 
sults should convince the congregation of 
the need, and then as voluntary leader 
of this school raised its activities to the 
point where full-time service was visibly 
demanded. 

In three cases, the employing of a di- 
rector was the outcome of the union of 
two congregations. The added strength, 
plant, personnel, and problems of adjust- 
ment thus created made the move seem 
rational and easy. Church federations 
and mergings are here indicated as steps 
to the end in view. Whatever promotes 
these is likely to increase the number of 
calls for a director. 

In three other cases a leading influ- 
ence was supplied by the women’s or- 
ganizations of the church. Possibly their 
members felt more keenly the need of the 
children and youth for spiritual guidance. 
When the step was broached, the wom- 
en’s association came forward with a 
guarantee of a thousand dollars toward 
the salary, or otherwise stood by. Like 
action by “an adult class” may perhaps 
be credited to women. 

Each of the next three listed influences 
is cited five times. 

1. The influence of a training school 
for professional workers in religious edu- 
cation. A pastor or local worker had 
attended some such school; or the school 
was so convenient that an outstanding 
volunteer left the church to take its 
course and returned to serve on salary; 
or the head of the school, as invited 
speaker, sold the idea to the congrega- 
tion. 

2. Having already an assistant pas- 
tor, the church came to see the higher 
value of such of his functions as were 
educational and funded these under the 
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care of himself or some other as director. 

3. Similarly, the functions of the 
church office and its secretary or execu- 
tive led the church to see the value of 
paid workers in other spheres; and the 
secretary’s duties became and at length 
were recognized as educational. 

Seven reports mention as an influ- 
ence the young people. One church felt 
a deep interest in their welfare and saw 
the need of enlarging its program on their 
behalf. Another, years ago, installed an 
assistant pastor with special reference to 
work in the Sunday school and among 
the young people, and from his work the 
directorship evolved. 

Another church, similarly concerned, 
had among its young people an earnest 
girl who attended a week-long summer 
school, taking the usual studies as a vol- 
unteer. She was then teaching school. 
Later, she went to Boston University for 
a course in religious education. Upon 
her return home, her church employed 
her as leader of its young people’s work 
because they knew her and recognized 
her availability. 

In one church, as reported, the young 
people themselves took the lead in seek- 
ing for themselves and the Sunday school 
full-time leadership. In another, the 
church felt the loss of young people re- 
turning from college. 

From this group of reported influences 
it seems clear, first, that the church may 
hopefully be appealed to in the name of 
its young people’s needs, and secondly, 
that the young people’s movement, with- 
out loss of emphasis on its major aims, 
may be effectively directed toward a cru- 
sade for professional leadership in their 
local churches, and incidentally there- 
with, for the selection and training by 
the church of their own outstanding lead- 
ers, for full-time service. 

An influence hard to generalize but 
evidently of much potency may be noted 
in seven reports—the influence of com- 
munity standards. This indeed is shown 


in the directory list, as one notes how 
some towns and cities tend to show direc- 
tors in numbers out of proportion to the 
general church population. In some sec- 
tions, the idea of a church director is 
absent from the congregational consci- 
ousness ; in others it is in the air, and to 
have such a director is the fashion. Un- 
der this head come the churches which 
have installed directors partly through en- 
trance on vacation and weekday school 
work. Movements in the community and 
the denomination usually inspire the 
church to undertake these ventures into 
professional and semi-professional edu- 
cational service. The church goes in be- 
cause others do. Whatever is done to 
strengthen such local united effort leads 
churches which are educationally inert 
from step to step till the employment of 
a director becomes inevitable. 

Nine reports, in fact, mention as an 
influence the progress of the church’s 
work of religious education to a point 
beyond the capacity of busy amateurs. 
The force of this argument, presented 
to the average congregation and its of- 
ficers, has not been sufficiently realized. 
Housekeepers and business men, what- 
ever their educational ideals, can see that 
marginal attention to the leadership of 
a large and growing work is sure to fall 
short of covering all needed detail. The 
promoter therefore should seek first an 
agreement on the need for full-time at- 
tention to the work of the church school. 
Convinced on the issue of quantity, the 
church may take on faith the need for a 
better quality of service. 

In seventeen reports, the dominant in- 
fluence in the local situation was that of 
the pastor. In a case already referred 
to, he saw the need and raised the money. 
In several others his educational vision 
heartened the workers and his efforts 
converted the congregation. More than 
once it is stated that the new pastor 
asked for a director; twice it is said that 
the minister called to the pulpit stipu- 
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lated that a director be employed as a 
condition of his acceptance of the con- 
gregation’s call. Obviously, the pastor 
holds the key to the situation. 

A key is of no use, however, if held 
in the pocket of one who has no mind to 
use it. Many pastors, with no clear con- 
ception of a director’s functions, believe 
themselves, with their seminary training 
and pastoral experience, quite competent 
to direct all the educational service that 
the congregation needs. Where this is 
true, and where the congregation is ready 
to approve the policy of adequate pastoral 
attention to educational service, this uni- 
fied parish headship is better than any di- 
vision is likely to be, and such may some 
day become the standard plan. This de- 
sirability was pointed out in Religious 
Education for September, 1928, p. 670, 
by the dean of American directors of 
religious education, Dr. Herbert W. 
Gates. 

Sometimes, however, this judgment of 
the pastor’s is mistaken. Some pastors 
are unwilling to see their jurisdiction di- 
vided so substantially as would follow 
on the employment of another profes- 
sional religious leader. Pastors after all 
are but men, and their own large stake 
in the church’s financial solvency no 
doubt starts many times among their 
attitudes a subconscious undercurrent of 
disapproval for a policy that involves 
the creation of a new salaried position. 
The field promoter therefore cannot de- 
pend on pastoral initiative in the congre- 
gations; but neither need he fear to ap- 
peal to the pastor’s higher motives, once 
the case for a director has been ade- 
quately set forth. 

The high record for noted influences 
in these reports—eighteen in forty 
churches—is made by the lay force of 
workers. The church had a band of 
workers who saw the need and agitated 
in the congregation and among the board 
members for the creating and filling of 
the place and the raising of salary and 
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incidentals. In nearly half the reported 
cases that tells the main story. The de- 
tails are various and sometimes pic- 
turesque, but the fact and its frequency 
are clear. There are probably few 
churches whose size and condition make 
a directorship a practical possibility 
where a promoting agency could not find 
within the membership a band whose 
standing, experience, and attitudes qual- 
ify them for a campaign of congrega- 
tional agitation, who are open to stimulus 
in this direction, and whose future con- 
tinuance of intelligent voluntary service 
promises to a director a _ reasonable 
amount of co-operation. 

Such are the congregational influences 
toward directorship indicated in these 
forty reports. The enumeration by no 
means covers all the information deduci- 
ble therefrom; and over 500 director- 
served churches were not heard from. 

Let me add three pertinent observa- 
tions: 

1. Even without definite promotion, 
the movement for directors is steadily 
growing ; nevertheless, the supply of com- 
petent men and women for positions al- 
ready open has never met the demand. 
Not every so-styled “director of religious 
education” wears the triple crown of a 
religious life and attitude, educational 
competency and culture, and capacity for 
executive direction. Schools undertak- 
ing to train for this profession, if they 
would lend value to their degrees, must 
sift entrants as to basic qualification and 
stress in their curricula the practical no 
less than the academic requirements for 
effective church service. The field needs 
more of such schools and better support 
for those already established. 

2. For teaching, as well as for admin- 
istration, these schools must prepare. The 
field demand will not stop with the se- 
curing of directors. Some of my reports 
show how obvious is the step from in- 
stalling a director to giving him profes- 
sional and semi-professional help, and 
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how quickly this necessity is seen, as the 
paid leader reaches the limit of what his 
amateur force can do. In the vacation 
and weekday school movement the call 
for professionally trained teachers of re- 
ligion is already heard. Any accelera- 
tion in the movement for directors will 
raise this call both in numbers called for 
and in standards of proficiency expected. 

3. The current recognition of expe- 
rience as the instrument of all education 
should be applied to the task of educating 
the still unconvinced congregation. The 
people should be given one by one the 
elements of the promoters’ lesson to live. 

In what spheres of activity does the 


director work? What items constitute 
his weekly and his yearly program? 
What features of parish organization look 
toward and facilitate directoral service? 
Which features of church school work 
especially require competent and continu- 
ous leadership?* Wise field promotion 
for the directorship will study these val- 
ues as well for their educational effect 
as congregational experience as for their 
usefulness under present conditions; and 
it will plan its annual campaign of gen- 
eral educational advance accordingly. 





*See bulletin (July-Oct., 1926) on the office of 
D. R. E., issued by the International Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago. 


EARING the losses and inconveniences of our time as best we may, it is the 

part of men to labour persistently and patiently for the clarification and de- 
velopment of the positive creed of life implicit in democracy and in science, and 
to work for the transformation of all practical instrumentalities of education till 
they are in harmony with these ideas. Till these ends are further along than we 
can honestly claim them to be at present, it is better that our schools should do 
nothing than that they should do wrong things. It is better for them to confine 
themselves to their obviously urgent tasks than that they should, under the name 
of spiritual culture, form habits of mind which are at war with the habits of 


mind congruous with democracy and science. 


It is not laziness nor cynicism 


which calls for the laissez-faire policy; it is honesty, courage, sobriety, and faith. 
—John Dewey, Characters and Events, Vol. I1, Henry Holt, 1929. 





Religious Emphasis Week 


Kari K. Quimpy 


Editorial Note——We publish this article on Religious Emphasis Week in 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, not merely as a description of a local event, but be- 
cause it marks a trend in what is rapidly becoming a national institution. The 
annual observation of Religious Emphasis Week is being substituted in many 
communities for the older evangelistic campaigns. In too many instances, how- 
ever, the emphasis seems to be too much upon religion as a formal, imposed 
thing, rather than as a vital quality inherent. in all phases of dynamic living. 
The author outlines certain vital issues that were discussed. May not such 
issues be made even more central? Why not make the actual discovery of cru- 
cial international, national, state and local issues the central feature of Religious 
Emphasis Week? Why not check up on the equipment, finances, and leadership 
which the churches are to use in grappling with these issues, not only as they 
affect conventional church activities, but as they affect religious people in all 


their complex family, professional and recreational relationships? 


ELIGIOUS Emphasis Week as car- 

ried out in Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
has proven a distinct advance over pre- 
vious plans. The week is organized un- 
der the Council of Churches, which ap- 
points a special committee with sub- 
committees to care for the various func- 
tions, such as the men’s noon day meet- 
ings, the afternoon meetings for the 
women, the program for the young peo- 
ple, finance, public schools, publicity and 
general arrangements. Each committee 
is headed by a lay man or woman with 
a minister as adviser. The program 
opens with a Union Sunday Evening 
Service, continues throughout the week, 
and concludes the following Sunday 
night, eight days in all. This is the gen- 
eral outline. A word concerning the 
reason for it. The reason is that the old 
time evangelism is played out. It has 
lost its grip. It does not fit the peculiar 
needs of this generation. It tends to di- 
vide the people into groups, like the 
sheep and the goats. Religious Emphasis 


Week does not divide, it unites. It brings 
to every man a ringing challenge. So 
often, our religious thinking lies near the 
outer circle of our activities and inter- 
ests. Religious Emphasis Week moves 
it into the center. It popularizes religion. 
Every man willingly admits he should 
give greater emphasis to his religious 
life. Such a week brings, in an organ- 
ized way, a definite emphasis to every 
man. Again, the major Christian prob- 
lems of the day are not alone emotional 
and inner but also social and outer. They 
have to do with conduct and religious liv- 
ing. Here, then, is an opportunity to 
present the gospel of social, as well as 
personal, redemption. Many of the baf- 
fling problems of social living are talked 
over, discussed, and actual help given. 
We have been able to grapple with such 
problems as war and peace, Christian 
standards in industry, the Christian train- 
ing of children in the present day home, 
the significance of religion for the young 
business man or woman, and bring to the 
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entire community a definite inspiration to 
carry forward in more efficient manner 
the regular Christian enterprises. Often 
our religious life gets thin and anaemic. 
The forces of the spiritual life do not 
grip with power sufficient to mold life. 
During Emphasis Week we stay long 
enough with some of these matters to 
work them through and life is lifted, 
re-set, remolded and definitely changed. 

Outstanding features of Emphasis 
Week this year were as follows: The 
Service Clubs of business men, including 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary, 
the Kiwanis, the Lions Club and the Ex- 
change Club, all dined together each noon 
for the week at the Y. M. C. A. Each 
meeting was addressed by an outstand- 
ing Christian business or professional 
man. This year, there were two judges, 
one minister, a Catholic layman, and the 
special speaker for the week, Dean 
Charles R. Brown of Yale. The Wom- 
en’s Committee arranged for a Tuesday 
afternoon prayer meeting in one of the 
Churches, a supper for the business and 
professional women on Wednesday even- 
ing with their own speaker, a very suc- 
cessful luncheon on Thursday for the 
young mothers with Dean Luther A. 
Weigle as the speaker, and a final prayer 
meeting on Friday afternoon in another 
local church. Each morning, a minister 
or lay worker visited the grammar and 
high schools, where they gave special ten 


minute addresses at the chapel hour. In 
the lower grades, the message took the 
story form. 

Each evening throughout the week, a 
popular mass meeting was held in the 
high school chapel. The school chapel 
was used because it was central, it was 
neutral ground, and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, contained the largest seat- 
ing capacity in town. The address each 
evening was by the same individual, thus 
giving continuity to the program. The 
entire week was brought to a climax with 
a special young people’s conference on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, and 
Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Among some of the benefits of such a 
program may be mentioned the incalcul- 
able good of the entire Christian com- 
munity working together; the business 
and social groups co-operating in a com- 
munity-wide Christian program; a large 
number of lives which have been quick- 
ened into new life so that they no longer 
slip backward but make some actual ad- 
vance ; the large number of young people 
who have attained a new conception of 
what religiom is ; the many unsolved prob- 
lems which form the basis for programs 
in Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. as well 
as the young people’s organizations and 
church school classes; a quickened life 
in the community; new members for the 
churches; a wider brotherhood; and a 
deeper fellowship. 














CONVENTIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 











Hundreds of conventions are held yearly. In addition to the many com- 
mercial conventions, there are educational, art, psychological, sociological and 
religious conventions. The specialists in natural and physical science hold 
conventions. There is scarcely a well defined field of thought or work in which 
there is not a national (if not an international) association, each with its yearly 
conference. Many of these groups are closely allied in their interests to the 
fields of religious and character education. While no attempt is being made 
to report all conventions which might have value, some of the conventions in 
closely related fields will be reviewed briefly from time to time. 


The National Council of Congregational Churches, Detroit, 
May 28-June 4 


J. L. LoBincier 


HE Detroit Council will be remem- 

bered chiefly as the one at which 
Congregationalists voted to unite with 
the Christian denomination. This was 
its point of chief significance. 

There were high spots of course: the 
men’s banquet, the seminar on worship, 
and some of the conferences and ad- 
dresses. On the whole, however, (aside 
from the union already referred to) it 
was an “average” Council, unmarked by 
any great forward step or by any high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

Social questions were not as much to 
the fore as at Omaha in 1927 or at Wash- 
ington in 1925. In two ways in particu- 
lar was this emphasis brought to the dele- 
gates’ attention: in the pre-Council 
Seminar on Social Relations, and in the 
report of the Committee on Resolution. 
That committee did not confine itself to 


the usual “thank you” statement, but pro- 
posed specific resolutions on the World 
Court, the League of Nations, the Cen- 
tralia case and the plight of Mooney and 
Billings. Although the votes on these 
were in every case in harmony with what 
might be called the socially progressive 
point of view, these votes were not by 
large majorities. In the discussions there 
was a strong note of conservatism. There 
were more than one would have supposed 
who had grave doubts about questioning 
or criticising any decision of the courts! 
Could this Council have passed the 
“Statement of Social Ideals” which the 
Washington Council adopted? Could this 
Council have adopted the resolution 
against compulsory military training in 
schools by the overwhelming majority 
and with the enthusiasm that appeared in 
that action at Omaha? There were those 
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who wondered! Some of the people at 
Detroit queried whether they saw a ten- 
dency toward an increasing interest in 
personal as over against social religion. 
Others would have doubted that explana- 
tion. 

The chief impression of the Detroit 
meeting, however, is of another kind. 
Scores of delegates went away with the 
feeling that they had had scant chance 
for deliberation and expression. From 
this viewpoint the seminar on worship 
and some of the Monday afternoon con- 
ferences were recalled as bright spots in 
the Council. Many of the delegates char- 
acterized the program as “cut and dried.” 
They felt themselves to be there as listen- 
ers, to hear the reports of the Boards, 
and having heard to approve and go for- 
ward to an advance. What they wanted 
to do was to discuss problems that rose 
out of these reports and to weigh the wis- 
dom of policies and programs. It was not 
that they had any specific item to which 
they were opposed. They revolted at 
being denied the opportunity of unhur- 


ried deliberation on matters closest to 
their hearts. 

It is not unlikely that the next Coun- 
cil will see a change in policy. The sug- 
gestion that there be two parallel ses- 
sions, one for reports of the Boards, and 
another for discussion of vital issues, was 
not approved, but the probable reason for 
disapproval was that this seemed like in- 
troducing competition rather than pro- 
viding solution for the problem. Many 
felt that one-half of every day might well 
be devoted to simultaneous conferences 
on themes of recognized importance with 
ample opportunity for a free exchange of 
opinion. If this should be done, it would 
simply be following the lead of many 
other organizations which have discov- 
ered that uninterrupted speech-making 
does not insure the most effective con- 
vention program. Many of the younger 
delegates are convinced that, if the sug- 
gested change were made, they would 
look forward to a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council with an enthusiasm which 
they have not known in the past. 


The American Library Association Conference 


FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 


O librarians, the Congressional Li- 

brary is the very mecca of their pro- 
fession, and a conference held in the 
shadow of its dome was foreordained to 
be a stimulating and successful one. It 
was, moreover, a stupendous one as far 
as numbers are concerned and a bit be- 
wildering on that account. 

“The best reading for the largest num- 
ber at the least cost!” This is the slogan 
of the American Library Association, 
and twenty-eight hundred librarians, 
meeting at the fifty-first annual confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., May 13th to 
18th, discussed ways and means of fur- 
thering this stated aim. Administrators 


of public libraries, reference libraries, 
school libraries, county libraries, chil- 
dren’s rooms, business and special librar- 
ies, and their associates made up the per- 
sonnel of the conference. Some idea of 
the scope of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and of the conference may be 
gained by a glance at the program sched- 
ule of meetings and round tables: associ- 
ation of daw libraries, agricultural 
libraries, catalog section, college and ref- 
erence section, radio broadcasting round 
table, religious book round table, work 
with the blind, work with the foreign 
born, and so forth. 

That this group, interested in a variety 
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of subjects yet united in the common pro- 
fession of librarianship, might function 
effectively, the established conference 
plan was adopted, by means of which 
there are four general sessions, the re- 
mainder of the time being devoted to 
group and section meetings. This plan 
gives an opportunity for intensive, spe- 
cialized discussion. 

This short summary is _ concerned 
chiefly with the interest in adult educa- 
tion manifested in both the general meet- 
ings and the meetings of a specialized 
group. The climax of the general meet- 
ings occurred at the fourth general ses- 
sion, at which Dr. F. P. Keppel, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and Everett Dean Martin were 
among the speakers. 

“The best reading for the largest num- 
ber at the least cost!” Dr. Keppel, in 
speaking on adult education and reading 
courses, with special reference to the 
“Reading with a Purpose” courses pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, said that quantitative growth of li- 
brary service was not, to his mind, the 
most important concern of the library 
profession. “I should like to see more of 
the best brains of the profession mobil- 
ized on quality production,” said Dr. 
Keppel, “as contrasted with quantity pro- 
duction.” Dr. Keppel believes that the 
impetus given a group by the enthusiasm 
and the generosity of an individual who 
is willing to share his knowledge and en- 
thusiasm, to urge others to follow the 
gleam of understanding, is the important 
and effective type of adult education, and 
such education has little relation to num- 
bers of people reached. “TI believe,” said 
Dr. Keppel, “in every town in the United 
States there can be found someone who 
has something of the spirit of the late 
Thomas Davidson, who has the willing- 
ness to do in his community what David- 
son did a generation ago on the East Side 
of New York. . . . It is less important 





for the library movement and for adult 
education that the librarian should have 
the current ‘Reading with a Purpose’ 
pamphlet displayed, should perhaps sell 
one hundred copies of it, than the 
librarian in that town should seek 
out and find the local Thomas Davidson, 
and bring that Thomas Davidson into the 
picture. If that happens, I think that in- 
evitably discussion groups, probably 
rather small but real discussion groups, 
will be formed, and as a result some few 
people in that town will not merely swal- 
low the list of books (comprising the 
‘Reading with a Purpose’ courses), but 
will chew those books and digest them. 
The beginning all over. the country of 
that kind of adult education lies in the 
hands of librarians.” 

Everett Dean Martin, speaking on “A 
Liberal Education” at this session, said, 
“After all, education exists to help us 
live with right reason, so that as Aristotle 
said, we can find the good life. I don’t 
believe we can educate everybody. But I 
am pretty sure if all the educational agen- 
cies concerned with adults could keep the 
values of living in mind, then, no matter 
what utilitarian results we strive for, we 
should develop key persons who would 
make not only a difference in the prefer- 
ences of the rank and file, but would ulti- 
mately modify the whole social and pub- 
lic life.” 

It is interesting to note that these men, 
one speaking of a specific demonstration 
in adult education, the “‘Reading with a 
Purpose” courses, the other speaking 
generally of adult education agencies, 
both emphasized the power and the influ- 
ence of the individual leader, the key per- 
son, as the ultimate factor for the high- 
est development of the movement. 

Libraries, like churches, schools, and 
hundreds of other institutions, are more 
and more concerned with the meaning of 
adult education, the ends toward which 
it is developing, the contribution which 
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they, in their special capacities, can make 
to the movement. For two days prior to 
the regular meeting of the conference, a 
special group of library workers in adult 
education met at the public library of the 
District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
discussing together problems and con- 
cepts of adult education through the li- 
brary, in order that they might become 
clear cut and definite. 

Here was a conference of workers who 
are attempting to do an old service in a 
new manner. Libraries have always been 
engaged in adult education, but today, by 
means of special organization, they are 
striving to give this old activity a new 
and more effective emphasis. Dr. Douglas 
Waples, Professor of Educational 
Method at the University of Chicago, 
applying to these activities the standards 
of the skilled sociologist and research 
worker, finds in them much to criticize. 
He presented his criticism in a paper 


“What We Don’t Know About Libraries 
and Adult Education,” which was in 
reality a plea for a clearer definition and 
understanding of the objectives of li- 
brary activity, based on actual results of 
careful experiments. Is the public library, 
in its activity of stimulating reading, in 
helping adults to choose reading which 
will make their education continuous and 
growing, in making available to groups 
and classes all possible printed aids, in 
conducting bureaus of information on all 
available educational opportunities for 
adults—is the library the proper field for 
the sociologist and the research worker? 
This is a question which all institutions 
dealing with people must sooner or later 
determine. The members of this group 
left their two-day conference with ques- 
tioning, doubting minds. But this is a 
hopeful sign and perhaps the greatest re- 
ward of any conference, since, again to 
quote Everett Dean Martin, “He who 
has no doubts can never be educated.” 
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Discussion of Edward Scribner Ames’ Book on Religion 


JAMES Bissett Pratt 


HOSE WHO SHARE Professor 
Ames’ initial point of view may feel 
that in his recent book he has said almost 
the last word on religion. Those whose 
presuppositions are radically different 
from Professor Ames’ will still be 
thankful to him for having made a pains- 
taking attempt to state thoroughly a way 
of regarding religion and the world 
which, whether right or wrong, is in- 
creasingly popular, and which must be 
faced by everyone who would think 
clearly on these matters. And before any- 
thing further is said about the book, this 
point of view, this purpose of his should 
be briefly stated. There is a large class 
of thinkers who accept what Professor 
Ames calls radical empiricism, and on the 
basis of it relegate religion to the out- 
grown world. There is a large class of 
conservative thinkers who reject most of 
the claims of radical empiricism and are 
fortifying against it the ancient strong- 
holds of religion. Professor Ames be- 
longs to neither of these groups. He ac- 
cepts radical empiricism as radically as 
any. He rejects the supernatural in all 
its forms. But he believes that religion 
is a valuable and lasting element in the 
social life of mankind. 
It is plain that if Professor Ames is 
to make good his position it will be neces- 
sary for him to work out a view of reli- 


1. E. S. Ames, Religion. Holt 1929, 824 pages. 


gion radically different from that of 
either of the extreme parties, and the in- 
terest of his book centers in this attempt. 
It goes without saying that for Professor 
Ames religion is something very different 
from theology or from any form of 
theory. It is, instead, a process, “a nat- 
ural, social, cultural process.” Perhaps 
the two characteristics of this process 
most stressed in the book are its practical 
and its social aspects. Religion, it would 
seem, is always both. It is “the quest for 
the largest and fullest satisfaction of felt 
needs.” “Religious attitudes are social 
attitudes in a true sense of that term.” 
Here we have a hopeful beginning for a 
view of religion which shall make it in- 
dependent of the controversies of philos- 
ophy and the attacks of science. But of 
course further definition will be neces- 
sary before the new concept of religion 
shall emerge with clarity and be suffi- 
ciently exact to be a possible subject of 
discussion. And our next effort must be 
to know what is meant by calling reli- 
gion practical and social. Professor 
Ames states: 


Religion is a practical concern in the sense 
that it projects ends and ideals and works for 
their realization. It seeks a kingdom, under- 
takes to build a better social order, and these 
contemplative aspects are concerned with medi- 
tation upon those ends and joyful thoughts of 
their fulfillment. 


As the last sentence implies, medita- 
tion may be and is a part of religion, and, 
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as the examples given on many pages 
show, the meditation of religion is by no 
means confined to the prospects of a bet- 
ter social order or to anything else that 
man can do. Religion, as Professor 
Ames admirably shows, has a decidedly 
cesmic aspect : 


The religious man regards the world and 
himself within an indefinitely vast set of rela- 
tions. Every fact is for him fuzzy with mys- 
tery. . . . The religious man feels himself in 
the presence of the infinite. . In him there 
has arisen some realization of his relation to 
the whole creation which moves him with won- 
der and invites his soul into the heights and 
depths of profoundest emotions. 


These are true and admirable descrip- 
tions of the religious attitude; but they 
make the reader question whether reli- 
gion be always “a practical concern.” It 
would seem that either religion may at 
times be contemplative rather than prac- 
tical; or, if “practical” be stretched to 
include cosmic contemplation, the word 
has become so “large and loose” as to 
be quite insignificant. We are, there- 
fore, not helped in our effort to discover 
the nature of religion by being told that 
it is practical. But the excellent passages 
concerning the cosmic nature of religion 
would seem to indicate also that religion 
cannot be significantly described as “so- 
cial.” Professor Ames seeks to justify 
his retention of this beloved word as an 
essential of religion by explaining that 
even hermits and anchorites, “while out- 
wardly alone, are inwardly in company 
with congenial souls” and that prayer is 
“social intercourse with ideal beings.” To 
most readers it will probably appear that 
if “social” is so large a word as to in- 
clude the prayer of the lonely hermit, and 
the cosmic attitude of the religious man 
when he feels most in the presence of 
the infinite, it means just about the same 
thing as “individualistic” has meant to 
most of those who have insisted, with 
Professor Whitehead, that religion be- 
longs to man’s solitariness. 

Nor will Professor Ames allow us to 
define religion as cosmic emotion or as 


an attitude toward reality or in any other 
way that makes it a relation of the in- 
dividual toward the universe. A third 
of his book might be called a protest 
against such a view. A more hopeful re- 
course will be the identification of reli- 
gion with social morality. This, in ef- 
fect, was the position adopted by Pro- 
fessor Ames in his Psychology of Reli- 
gious Experience (1910). In the pres- 
ent volume, however, he has modified 
this view. He sees that religion is more 
than morality. Admirable passages on 
the cosmic aspect of religion have al- 
ready been referred to; and in addition 
to these the author explicitly states that 
religion differs from morality in two re- 
spects : 

One of these is that religion emphasizes the 
wider perspectives in which all conduct lies. It 
takes account in conscious and significant ways 
of the vast implications of every deed and of 
the long consequences of present deeds. . . 
The religious man thinks of what he does for a 
human being as done also for God. 

There is another contrast between morality 
and religion as they are found in practice, and 
this concerns the use of ceremonial observances. 
Religion employs ritual and symbols to drama- 


tize and illuminate the meaning of life and the 
various aspects of conduct. 


This use of ceremonial is several times 
mentioned; yet Professor Ames would 
probably not assert that ceremonial ac- 
tivity as such is religion, and certainly 
would not say that no form of conduct 
or contemplation can be religious unless 
it make use of ceremonial. In fact, there 
is no outward form of expression by 
which religion can be isolated and de- 
fined. Nor is there any type of inner 
experience by which it can be identified. 
“Religious experience is always at the 
same time some other kind of experi- 
ence.” “The religious life has no pe- 
culiar content of its own, for it is just a 
way of meeting and entering into all the 
basic relations of common life. It is 
differentiated by its approach and spirit, 
by its idealization and its evaluations.” 

But, alas, when we ask what are the 
approach and spirit, the idealization and 
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evaluations by which religion is differen- 
tiated, the answer is not forthcoming. 
Religion is not to be defined as practical 
nor as social, as moral, as cosmic, nor as 
ceremonial. It might mean all these to- 
gether; but how often are they together ? 
It might mean each of them separately, 
in which case any form of practical ac- 
tivity, of social activity or experience, of 
contemplation, of morality, of ritual 
would be an example of religion. Cer- 
tainly if religion be used in so inclusive 
a sense as this—comprehending practi- 
cally everything in human life — there 
will be no difficulty in showing that it is 
a permanent human possession and that 
it has nothing to fear from science. But 
it goes without saying that if “religion” 
be synonymous with nearly everything 
one can think of it is a waste of time to 
write books about it; or rather, it will 
be impossible to write books about any- 
thing else. The probability seems to be 
that Professor Ames means by religion 
some form of emotional evaluation and 
practical activity in the preservation of 
values ; in fact, in one place he defines it 
as “the cherishing of values felt to be 
most vital to man’s blessedness, by means 
of ceremonial dramatization, expressive 
symbols, and doctrinal beliefs.” If the 
modifying phrase concerning ceremonial 
were left off, this might come near the 
composite doctrine of the volume as a 
whole, in which case the view of religion 
here presented might be considered 
nearly identical with Hoffding’s. But this 
is speculation, and the reviewer can only 
say that after an honest and earnest at- 
tempt to discover what Professor Ames 
means by religion he feels at the end 
quite baffled and uncertain. 

It may be that the conception of God 
presented in this volume will throw some 
light on the nature of religion; and 
whether it does or not, the topic is well 
worth considering, for a large part of 
this book is devoted to it, and it is in 


his treatment of the meaning of God that 
the author’s contribution to the philos- 
ophy of religion is to be found. 

In investigating the question of God, 
just as in every other investigation, Pro- 
fessor Ames insists, we should use the 
empirical method ; and when we approach 
it in this manner we find that the funda- 
mental question is not as to the existence 
of God but as to his nature. In fact, 
both the existence and the nature of God 
are empirical questions and can be an- 
swered rather easily by reference to 
human experience. For God is found in 
the experience of men. He is in fact 
(like religion and several other things), 
“a social process.” He is the life process 
idealized and is shown by a study of the 
history of religions “to be the Spirit of 
a people, and in so far as there is a world 
of humanity, God is the Spirit of the 
world.” 


God is conceived as the soul of social values, 
the embodiment of ideals, the reality of the 
good and the beautiful, the meaning of the 
world. Such a conception of the nature of God 
involves no longer the old difficulty concerning 
his existence. His reality is as demonstrable 
as the world itself, indeed it is given in the 
living experience of all socially minded people. 

This position marks, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, a notable advance 
over the conception of God presented in 
The Psychology of Religious Experience. 
In that book the word God and the idea 
of God were frequently interchangeable, 
the whole treatment of matters theologi- 
cal and philosophical being obscured by 
an unfortunate psychologism. Occasion- 
ally in the present volume something like 
this confusion of thought reappears (cf. 
pp. 173, 181), but it is rare, and in the 
greater part of the discussion the old fal- 
lacy seems quite outgrown. 

The position here maintained is that the real- 
ity to which the term God applies is not the 
word itself nor the image it suggests, but the 
reality of a social process belonging to the ac- 
tual world. . . . The Word God is properly 
taken to mean the order of nature including 


man and all the processes of an aspiring social 
life. 


Much is made of the significant 
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thought that if we take a man as a part 
of nature, we thereby modify the con- 
ception of nature; nature, or the world, 
is characterized by the fact that man was 
produced by it and is a genuine part of 
it. Nature as thus characterized is what 
Professor Ames means by God. 

At least it is so part of the time. At 
other times the meaning of “God” seems 
considerably limited. In some passages 
God seems not to be the “order of na- 
ture” as a whole, but merely “the proc- 
esses of an aspiring social life.” He is 
the “Spirit of a people,” quite compar- 
able to Alma Mater or Uncle Sam. The 
comparison of Alma Mater seems to 
make an especial appeal to the author. 
God is also “the reality of the world in 
certain aspects and functions—in what 
is here characterized as reality idealized.” 
Professor Ames dwells upon three of 
these idedlized aspects of reality which 
are especially worthy of being called 
God. One of these is the order actually 
discoverable in the world by science. This 
order must not be taken as evidence of 
design and a Designer, nor as anything 
more than what it is found to be. 


The attempts of knowledge to build concep- 
tions of reality independent of experienced 
realities lead into mere fog and mist, while the 
efforts of religious feeling to assert other reali- 
ties than those of actual experience end in the 
same unverifiable and indescribable nonentities. 

God is not the Principle of Order: he 
is just so much order as is actually found. 

The thoroughly empirical interpretation rests 
with the fact of this order as an evident and 
significant characteristic of the world of life 
itself. 

Reality is in so far good, beautiful, and di- 
vine. Doubtless the reality we experience is 
in these respects limited and finite and we are, 
on these grounds, required to be content with 
a finite God 


In other words, God is a name for the 
fact that there is a certain amount of 
order in the world. 

The second aspect that seems to the 
author especially deserving the name 
“God” is intelligence. Reality is intelli- 
gent in the sense that men and the 


higher animals possess intelligence. We 
must be careful, once more, not to con- 
fuse this with the design argument, nor 
may we use it as evidence of further in- 
telligence in the universe than we actu- 
ally find. God is intelligent in the sense 
that there are some beings in the world 
that are intelligent. Similarly, God is 
love: which means that men and some 
animals love. Thus we may say that 
God is order, intelligence, love. And 
these three are one God. But of course 
there are many more aspects of God than 
these. God is also personal. “Since man 
is a part of nature, nature is to this ex- 
tent personal. There seems, conse- 
quently, the same ground for asserting 
that God is personal as we have for say- 
ing that God is order, intelligence, and 
love.” And plainly no one can deny 
this. A malicious reviewer might even 
suggest that there is equally excellent rea- 
son for asserting that God is black, since 
coal, a part of nature, has that color. In 
short, the form of reasoning adopted by 
Professor Ames would seem to show 
that God has any character anyone cares 
to read into the term, provided that 
character is anywhere actually discover- 
able. It is perhaps only natural to select 
for the name “God” only those aspects 
of the world that we like; and the reader 
of Professor Ames’ book comes occa- 
sionally upon sentences that refer to God 
in quite the old and outgrown and com- 
forting sense, such as “The religious man 
thinks of what he does for a human being 
as done also for God.” “How a man 
feels at the thought of being alone with 
God is an index of his conception of 
God.” “All the way he is intrusting him- 
self to the encompassing life of God, and 
with God he may rest the final issues of 
both life and death.” Fine sentences, 
these, and true. Yet they take on a 
somewhat strange sound when one re- 
members that God, in so far as he is “in- 
telligent,” “loving,” “personal,” is only a 
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name for the fact that there are intelli- 
gent and loving men and animals in the 
world. The purpose of Professor Ames’ 
way of conceiving God is evidently to 
make possible an empirically verifiable 
philosophy of religion. But when the 
word God is used to mean so many 
things it becomes quite impossible to 
treat it as a scientific concept. Not on 
sands so shifting as these can a solid 
philosophy of religion be built. 

The fundamental difficulty with Pro- 
fessor Ames’ treatment of both “re- 
ligion” and “God” would seem to lie in a 
certain impatience at being cabined, 
cribbed, confined by exact definitions. 
The meticulous care of scholastic philos- 
ophy is to be discarded as narrowing to 
thought, and its place taken by a radical 
empiricism which refuses the straight- 
jacket of careful definition and uses 
words (as James used to put it) “in a 
large, loose way.” Professor Ames has 
made the experiment in this volume of 
using the words “God” and “religion” in 
this large and limitless way. Much that 
is suggestive and fine has been given us 
incidentally. But the result has been to 
make at least one reader wonder at times 
what it is that Professor Ames has been 
writing about. 


Could the terms religion and God be 
more limited in their use, a truly valuable 
conception might emerge. Quite aside 
from all verbal questions, we may well 
ask ourselves what would be left us if 
naturalism or “radical empiricism” 
should be pretty generally accepted and 
all belief in anything supernatural should 
be definitely abandoned. It is this ques- 
tion which Professor Ames’ volume 
seeks to answer. And the reply seems to 
be this: Religion in the old sense would 
be gone. Nothing perhaps would be left 
but morality and cosmic emotion. But the 
morality left us would not be a morality 
of rules nor a calculation of chances. It 
would be a “morality touched with emo- 
tion.” It would be inspiration for serv- 
ice and a sense of fellowship with all our 
co-workers in the common undertaking 
of making the world a better place for 
human life. It would be also a sense of 
fellowship with all our fellow workers 
in all the ages, past and to come—a true 
“communion of saints.” It would be a 
vision of the drama of humanity set on a 
cosmic stage. This inspiration, this 
vision, this concerted effort of will might 
not be unworthy of the name religion. 
And religion once thus conceived, the 
warfare between it and science would be 
definitely ended. 
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Anperson, V. V., Psychiatry in Industry. 
(Harper, 1929, 364 pages, $4.00.) 
(See article by A. R. Gilliland in this issue 
of Religious Education.) 


Betts, Greorce Hersert, The Beliefs of 700 
Ministers and Their Meaning for Religious 
Education. (Abingdon, 1929, 74 pages, $1.00.) 
Here is a challenge to current religious de- 

nominationalism as well as a problem for the 

religious educator. 


Fifty-six questions were submitted to 1,309 
Protestant ministers in service in the United 
States, from whom 500 replies came, and to 
five theological schools, widely separated, rep- 
resenting three denominations, from whom 200 
replies came. Twenty denominations were rep- 
resented by the 500 active ministers. The 700 
were unanimous upon one subject only—the 
existence of God. Five tables present the 
answers from different points of view. 

Dr. Betts concludes: It is evident that our 
Protestant clergy do not believe alike in mat- 
ters ordinarily considered basic in Christianity 
(p. 44). No denomination, excepting perhaps 
the Lutheran, has any right to demand that 
fixed creeds shall be taught the young. For 
the clergy in the denominations themselves do 
not subscribe to a common creed beyond belief 
in the existence of a God (p. 43). Disunity can- 
not be defended on the ground of differences of 
belief (p. 49). The beliefs of the students 
reflect a more distinct drift away from the older 
or orthodox positions (p. 57). 

If we had many great religious statesmen 
instead of denominational leaders in the world, 
this book might prove a mighty weapon to 
destroy anachronistic denominations, revolu- 
tionize religious education and give us a few 
modern denominations representing actual dif- 
ferences of faith and worship—Charles Parker 
Connolly. 


Brxter, Harorp Hencu, Check Lists for Edu- 
cational Research. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1928, 118 pages.) 

To create an instrument that will make it 
possible for more school men and women to 
participate in scientific research, Dr. Bixler 
analyzes into a list of steps the procedures of 
conducting research. These will guide a new 
investigator and show him the consecutive 
steps he ought to follow or the alternatives 
open to him. It is also intended to aid those 
directing research workers by helping them 
keep in touch with the progress of many dif- 
ferent studies, shortening the time needed for 
interviews and directions, as well as providing 
a basis for constructing a course in methods 
of research. The sources of material were a 
reading of the standard works on methods of 
research, analysis of dissertations, monographs, 
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and the files of leading periodicals, all supple- 
mented by items suggested by the faculty 
members and graduate students. Chapters ap- 
pear dealing with selecting and formulating a 
problem, methods of research, techniques used 
in research, statistical methods, and the presen- 
tation of research, with up to two hundred 
specific items in each chapter, each referring to 
authorities with exact page references. To 
validate the method, the check list was used in 
the analysis of one hundred doctoral disserta- 
tions, including practically all printed disserta- 
tions of 1924 and 1925. For each major type 
of procedure, the frequencies are given. While 
written for research workers in education, this 
book will prove invaluable to workers in allied 
fields until such time as similar objective man- 
uals are worked out for each field.—Jordan 
True Cavan. 


BorcKEL, FLORENCE BREWER, Between War and 
Peace. (Macmillan, 1928, 591 pages, $2.50.) 
The sub-title of this book indicates its pur- 

pose—“A Handbook for Peace Workers.” The 

author is Education Director of the National 

Council for Prevention of War, one of the 

stronger peace agencies which is taking so 

active and constructive a part in the promotion 
of peace. 

The book is a general survey. In her JFore- 
word the author states, . only by an at- 
tempt at a general survey can an idea be given 
of the scope and resources of the peace move- 
ment, of the many opportunities for participa- 
tion in it, and of the number and complexity 
of the problems involved in establishing peace, 
with the consequent pressing need for intensive 
work and for effective organization.” 

The twenty-six chapters of the book are clas- 
sified in four parts: first, an Introduction; sec- 
ond, “Material of Interest to Special Groups ;” 
third, “Introduction to Further Study of In- 
fluences For and Against World Peace;” and 
fourth, “Materials for a Working Program.” 
In the eight chapters of the second part one can 
find information regarding the promotion of 
peace through or by eight different agencies or 
groups, namely, education, the church, women, 
commerce, labor, farmers, war veterans, and 
young people. In the third part there are six- 
teen chapters presenting brief discussions of as 
many subjects, including such topics as “The 
League of Nations,” “The World Court,” “The 
Kellogg Treaty,” “Arbitration,” “Pacifism,” 
“The. Monroe Doctrine,” and “The Cost of 
War.” 

In the fourth part there is only one chapter, 
which is entitled “What You Can Do for 
Peace.” 

The book is not an exhaustive study of any 
one phase of the peace movement but there are 
two values which the reader will discover: first, 
an impression—a new impression for most read- 
ers—of the extent of the peace movement and 
of the momentum which it has gained. Second, 
the more important facts regarding each of 
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many different, aspects of the problem are pre- 
sented in concise and interesting form. 

Of not the least value to peace tag oe is 
the last chapter on “What You Can Do for 
Peace,” because it suggests a large number of 
practical methods contributing to the cause of 
peace. Individuals so often feel that their puny 
efforts will be futile in changing the course 
of human events, but it is after all only as the 
attitudes of individuals are changed that the 
world can be permanently changed. The sug- 
gestions offered by Miss Boeckel, if used, will 
undoubtedly help in changing the attitudes of 
individuals. 

Unfortunately, even though there are many 
quotations and many references to source mate- 
rial, exact sources of quotations or of_refer- 
ences are in numerous cases omitted. It is a 
bit irritating, to say the least, to have one’s 
appetite whetted by a choice quotation, or an 
interesting reference, and then discover that the 
exact source of quotation or reference is not 
given. To many people the book would have 
been of more value had its pages been freely 
sprinkled with footnotes. 

This lack finds some compensation in the 
fact that in the last pages of the book is given 
a list of the organizations working for peace, 
with their addresses, and a classified bibliog- 
raphy. In the Appendix there is a copy of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the text 
of the Multilateral Treaty. The book is in- 
dexed.—Forrest L. Knapp. 


Burcess, Ernest W., ED., Personality and the 
Social Group. (U. of Chicago Press, 1929, 
230 pages, $3.00.) 

In this volume, sociologists, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and biologists, have contributed, 
on the basis of pertinent research materials, 
their best thought regarding the group or cul- 
tural approach to personality development. 
Professor Burgess has taken the twenty ad- 
dresses formerly delivered at the twenty-second 
convention of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and with the addition of a stimulating 
introduction, arranged the material to give a 
clear picture of current methods and theories 
regarding personality as a group product. 

“This growing common interest in the in- 
terrelations of personality and society on the 
part of biologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and sociologists,” says Professor Burgess, 
“gives added point to the publication of this 
volume. The points of view, methods of re- 
search, and the findings of the biological, psy- 
chiatric, and psychological studies of personal- 
ity are widely known. But the group, or the 
cultural approach to personality research de- 
veloped in recent years by sociologists and 
social psychologists has not yet had an ade- 
quate presentation. . The time has now 


been reached when it will be profitable for 
biology, psychology, psychiatry, and sociology 
to collaborate in the setting up of laboratories 
for personality study utilizing all these dif- 
ferent specialized techniques.” 
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The contributors to this symposium are lead- 
ing American scholars. Each has packed into 
a brief statement the essentials of his points 
of view, methods, and suggestions for further 
research and experimentation. Pioneers in 
this field such as W. I. Thomas, Ellsworth 
Faris, Robert E. Park, Charles Horton Cooley 
and others describe and analyze the present 
status of research upon personality among 
sociologists. 

This is a book of more than seasonal value 
not only to the sociologist but to every pastor, 
public school teacher or intelligent layman 
who desires to understand personality develop- 
ment. A careful study of this volume would 
be a splendid corrective for much of the su- 
perficial thinking concerning “character edu- 
cation.” Such a book should also be excellent 
background material in any college or uni- 
versity course in religious education—J. A. 
Jacobs. 


Burtt, Epwin A., Religion in an Age of Sci- 
ence, (Stokes, 1929, 153 pages, $1.50.) 

This book gives an excellent popular treat- 
ment of the results of the impact of scientific 
ideas upon religion. It should be equally healthy 
in its influence not only upon the attitudes of 
the dogmatic religionist but also upon those of 
the naive and dogmatic scientist, who ignores 
the theological derivation of many of his con- 
cepts and who is unaware that he has made 
many assumptions that need to be critically 
scrutinized. The attitudes and assumptions of 
the scientific method and spirit are clearly 
traced, and the illogical reconciliations of re- 


ligion and science by great scientists whose . 


emotions are rooted in a prescientific religion 
are clearly set forth. For the author, the task 
of religion and education at present lies in 
the formation of socialized goals and is as in- 
dispensable as the contribution of universal 
means for the realization of these goals by 
science. 

For him, the conflict between religion and 
science is a conflict between fundamental atti- 
tudes and ideals concerning the greatest value 
in life. The ideal of religion has been that of 
personal salvation through inflexible loyalty to 
a revered ieader, while that of science is intel- 
lectual honesty and social verifiability pursued 
in an atmosphere of tentativeness and mutual 
co-operation. This conflict must be resolved 
rather than glossed over before there can be 
a unity between the two. 

This is the second volume of the “Religion 
and the Modern Age Series” and is heartily 
recommended to those who would look beneath 
the dust and smoke of the present controversy 
and seek a program motivated by a sympathy 
born of understanding—John Brogden. 


CHARACTER EpUCATION IN NorFOLK ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHooL. (Norfolk City School Board, 
Va., 1928.) 

This is a composite work, a mosaic of edu- 
cational theory, records of case studies, pic- 


torial illustration, etc. It reflects a distinct 
corporate consciousness. It shows throughout 
a familiarity with the best in modern educa- 
tional theory and practice. The importance of 
what Dr. Kilpatrick taught the educational 
world to know as “incidental learnings” crops 
out everywhere. “He cannot teach arithmetic 
alone.” “Nothing is so contagious as my atti- 
tude; nothing so surely to be imitated, forty 
times over.” 

To the religious worker the chief value of 
the book lies in its splendid demonstration of 
a wealth of concrete ways in which the new 
educational practice may be successfully ap- 
plied to problem situations in the field of char- 
acter building. ° 

As for the ideas themselves that have in- 
formed and motivated the procedures, they are 
now so generally disseminated in educational 
circles as to be readily recognized. But we 
venture to say that there are few instances of 
a more consistent, carefully correlated and con- 
certed expression of those ideas in actual school 
practice. Both in work with the individual 
pupil and with organized groups in clubs and 
classes, from kindergarten to eighth grade, 
rare skill in initiative, originality, and high 
talent have been invested in this enterprise. 
Problem children have been successfully treated 
and unsocial tendencies made to yield to social, 
through remedial exercises; civic loyalty is de- 
veloped through team athletics; boys who were 
cruel to birds have been transformed into bird 
lovers by the building of bird houses in a 
“Kind to the Birds” Club; and courtesy and 
loyalty have been learned through organiza- 
tions of twentieth century knights and ladies. 

One never lays down a book of this kind 
without having once more the old question 
forcibly called to the attention: where does the 
work of the school end and that of the reli- 
gious institution begin in this matter of the 
growing of Christian character? What is the 
line of differentiation? Professor Fiske touches 
on the question in his recent work on Purpose 
in Teaching Religion. But the problem still is 
calling for a solution—John S. Cornett. 


CoLEMAN, Satis N., Bells. (Rand, McNally, 

1928, 440 pages.) 

A Foreword, written by Otis W. Caldwell, 
Director of the Lincoln School of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, states, “Bells is 
the outcome of studies made especially for the 
benefit of a group of pupils in the Lincoln 
School who were learning to play Swiss bells 
in their creative music periods. They wanted 
to make bells, to know who invented bells, how 
many kinds there are, how tuned, what they 
are used for, what countries have the best bells. 
These and other questions caused the author 
and the children who were guided by her to 
begin a genuine search for facts about bells.” 

The final chapter, entitled “School Experi- 
ments in Bell Making and Playing,” is devoted 
to the many ways school children can devise 
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and invent instruments which will produce bell 
music. 

The early chapters contain an historical sur- 
vey of bells in many parts of the world. Men- 
tion of bells is to be found in ancient literatures, 
including the Scriptures. Bells have been found 
in Egypt and Greece, Peru and Mexico. Their 
use in China goes back to twenty-six centuries 
B. C. There are clock bells and chimes. The 
“Story of Big Ben” is an absorbing chapter. 
The chapters devoted to carillons are among 
the most interesting in the book. 

In the chapter entitled “Bell Making,” we 
learn how bells are cast in the foundry and 
how the metals are proportioned. 

Our own country is represented in the chap- 
ter “The Bells of America,” and much is said 
about Liberty Bell. 

A chapter on “The Poetry of Bells” contains 
poems by Southey, Longfellow, Lowell, Cow- 
per, Tennyson, Moore, and Poe. 

The many illustrations in the book add 
greatly to its value. Some of them go back 
to medieval times. Others show such scenes 
as the Baptism of Bells for Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral (Paris) in 1856, and the Blessing of Bells 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (London) in 1878.— 
E. K. Kroeger. 


Cor, Grorce A., The Motives of Men. (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1928, 265 pages, $2.25.) 

Professor George A. Coe is looked upon by 
many as the “dean” of religious educators. He 
has been a creative educational interpreter for 
a generation. His marvelously productive life 
has been consecrated to giving his age a theory 
of life by which man can creatively live. 
The Motives of Men is devoted to this same 
purpose. 

The title exactly describes the book. It is 
a critical analysis of the motives of men as 
commonly conceived and practiced, and a con- 
trasting study of what man can be if he only 
will set out to recreate his wants. In making 
the study, the author has unhesitatingly used 
any “critical apparatus” found of value, 
whether from psychology, sociology, history, 
education, or common experience. There is 
also a critical evaluation of the methods and 
techniques that result from the generally ac- 
cepted views of man, and an exposition of the 
methods and techniques demanded by a crea- 
tive review of the human species. The book 
is a study of the “dynamics of the human 
mind.” 

The author opens with a brief chapter “On 
Having a Good Supply of Wants,” in which he 
states that “to live in the human way is to 
manipulate our wants, and to live largely is 
to expand, diversify, and recreate them”; 
and further, that “the excuse for saying so 
obvious a thing is that, in spite of its obvious- 
ness, people do not believe it. If they did, the 
state of education and of religion, both of 
which have specifically to do with the ends 
of living, would be different from what it is. 
Churches and schools are peddling the wares 


that they already possess instead of stimulat- 
ing a demand for better goods than we have 
in stock.” This leaves man in a serious pre- 
dicament in the very period when man is 
achieving untold advances in knowledge of and 
power to control nature; it leaves him unahle 
to direct himself, indeed, even disbelieving in 
himself. The author asks and answers such 
questions as these: 

_ “What are the motives of men? In par- 
ticular, what are we capable of wanting, and 
what are we capable of doing with our wants? 
After moving some little distance from the 
wants of savages, must we pause and merely 
repeat our wantings henceforth? Or, indeed, 
are our desires in any significant way differ- 
ent from those of our savage ancestors? If 
we are able to manage our desires to any de- 
gree, what is the main problem of manage- 
ment, and how is it to be solved?” 

Some chapter titles reveal the scope of the 
book. First, is a series of chapters which show 
that man has come to a low conception of 
himself: “Our Belief in Man Yesterday and 
Today,” “What the War Did to Our Belief in 
Man,” “Has the Theory of Evolution Degraded 
Us in Our Own Eyes,” “The Irrationality of 
Man as a Literary Motive,” “Has Psychology 
Undermined Our Self-Respect,” “According to 
Industrialism, ‘What Is Man,’” and “The 
Dilemma of Christianity.” Second, follow ten 
chapters which show that man should think 
much better of himself. Some of the titles 
are: “Some Notes on the Psychology of Mo- 
tivation,” “Childhood as a Revealer of Human 
Capacities,” “The Mixed Motives of Business,” 
“Economic Production as a Mode of Self-Real- 
ization.” The third part of the book shows 
that despite human capacity for creative wants, 
our capacities are in bondage. And in the final 
section of the book, five chapters are devoted 
to ways in which human wants can be released 
in their creativeness. 

This book is a challenge to all educators. It 
is intended as a spur to lazy thinking which 
loses itself in blind conformity or drifting. It 
forms a genuine contribution to the philosophy 
of character development—J. M. Artman. 


GipDINGS, FRANKLIN Henry, The Mighty Med- 
icine. (Macmillan, 1929, 147 pages, $2.00.) 
The title of this book is misleading, for 

the reason that very few, even among edu- 
cators, will catch its implications from the 
title. The subtitle, “Superstition and Its Anti- 
dote—A New Liberal Education,” more nearly 
reveals the author’s purpose. Even this title 
does not fully reveal the sweeping analysis of 
occult authoritarianism in education and the 
contrasting education which the scientific 
method is gradually developing. 

The author traces occultism in reactionary 
education from the primitive tribes down to 
the Greeks and its continuance in much of our 
current life. By “occult,” he means “obsession 
by mystery,” “terror of the mysterious,” the 
“supernatural”; it is that attitude of mind 
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that recognizes unquestioned authority, author- 
ity that cannot be tested or questioned. The 
“natural,” on the other hand, is the “under- 
stood”; the natural has proof and can be re- 
proven ; it implies the attitude toward expe- 
rience which encourages constant retesting and 
proving anew by wider experience. 

The occult and the natural types of educa- 
tion are presented and contrasted in chapters 
entitled “What Our Children Believe and 
Why,” “Where We Got the Mighty Medicine,” 
“The Evolution of Quackery and Fiction,” 
“The Fear of Naturalistic Knowledge,” and 
“The Unafraid Investigate.” 

The author points out how occultism is 
intrenched in much of life, even in the pub- 
lic school, college, and university. Denom- 
inational colleges have been peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to it. Opposed to it, is a gradually 
increasing liberal education (liberal means ob- 
jectively proven). The real purpose of the 
writer is to arouse the scientifically minded 
to arms. These must join in doing battle with 
occultism in all its forms. The author gives 
the scientific view of physical and social hered- 
ity, of evolution, and what education must 
mean in a world of fact-finding and testing. 

The position of the author as Professor of 
Sociology in Columbia University since 1894, 
where he has had an opportunity to meet life 
in its many phases, makes his analysis of the 
conflict in our education worthy of notice. It 
is really surprising that our leading scientists 
have not written more books of this kind. 
More must be written. This book merits a 
careful reading by all interested in any way 
in character development—J. M. Artman. 


Grant, FrepericK C., New Horizons of the 
Christian Faith. (Morehouse, 1928, 278 pages, 
$2.50.) 

After the third reading of Dr. Grant’s Hale 
Lecture for 1927-28, New Horizons of the 
Christian Faith, dedicated to “Christian men 
and women everywhere who by prayer and 
effort are sharing in the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion,” one feels that he must do something 
about it. This is a book that really must not 
be missed. It is worth a five-foot shelf of the 
two dollar and a half tomes that have caused 
a flutter in the theological dovecotes during the 
past year or so. Your reviewer offers no apol- 
ogy and feels no shame for abandoning his 
role of critic and joining the Endorsers’ Club 
in this instance. New Horizons of the Chris- 
tian Faith—it goes without saying—deals ade- 
quately with the frontiers of contemporaneous 
thinking and the drama of battle on all our 
fronts. The Dean of Western Seminary knows 
that his place as a soldier of Christ is on the 
firing line. But it deals with more than that. 
Our horizons are not all in front. There is a 
vast hinterland to be considered. We must 
look behind as well as before if we would pos- 
sess our heritage and be equipped for our ad- 
vance upon the city of mansoul. 

This is a book that has that quality of solid 
scholarship combined with catholic culture and 


spiritual distinction such as usually come to 
us from Great Britain. It is a joy to know 
that New Horizons of the Christian Faith is 
home grown.—John A. MacSporran. 


Guitp, Lewis THurper, The Cosmic Ray in 
Literature. (Cokesbury, 1929, 245 pages, 
$2.00.) 

It is a common thing nowadays for ministers 
to turn their homiletic skill to the interpretation 
and use of great literary works. The tendency, 
however, is to take current popular books and 
plays rather than old masterpieces. In this 
book, the author retells the story and points the 
moral that underlies four of the greatest 
— arean plays, as well as Victor Hugo’s 

iserables. Thorough acquaintance and 
pvt of the material characterizes the treat- 
ment.’ Religious values are seized upon and 
exploited with facility and convincing power. 

So few people are aware of the light which 

such masterpieces shed upon age-long problems, 

that this volume ought to find a welcome as an 
example of how to make available for our gen- 
eration the insight which gave us Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Jean Valjean—Wiillis L. Goldsmith. 


Ha.pang, J. B. S., Possible Worlds. (Harper, 

1928, 305 pages.) 

This work is a series of essays by one of 
our brilliant modern minds, written on vari- 
ous miscellaneous subjects that are constantly 
pressing themselves to the front in our intel- 
lectual world. Anyone who desires to think 
and read from a challenging writer will re- 
ceive fresh information from this book. 

The one chapter on “The Duty of Doubt” is 
one of the interesting and invigorating chap- 
ters and to me is worth more than the price 
of the book. These essays will be as arrest- 
ing as any from Dean Inge—W. E. Moore. 


Hearty, Witt1AM; Bronner, F. Avucusta; 
Baytor, Epirh M. H., anp Murpny, J. 
Prentice, Reconstructing Behavior in Youth. 
(Knopf, 1929, 325 pages, $3.25.) 

The growing recognition of the importance 
of scientific diagnostic data and the subsequent 
improvement of techniques for securing and 
recording such data have resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of invaluable source material clari- 
fying the causal factors in delinquency or 
other forms of personality maladjustment. Al- 
most every type of agency—courts, clinics, 
schools, churches—has collected a great deal 
of provocative material. It has naturally varied 
in reliability, depending upon the skill of the 
recorder. The Judge Baker Foundation case 
studies have probably been the most reliable 
in print, from the viewpoint of both method 
and content. 

It is natural, therefore, that under the stim- 
ulus of Dr. Healy and Dr. Bronner this 
descriptive, factual, interpretative procedure 
would be supplemented by the more difficult 
task of actually attempting to reconstruct be- 
havior. In keeping also with their policy, 
they have, instead of bolstering a particular 
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theory, considered and used most of the im- 
portant points of view, combined the best from 
all techniques and methods, and called in as 
collaborators Mrs. Baylor, “long experienced 
with the social diagnosis and field work aspects 
of agency placing,” and Mr. Murphy, director 
of the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia. 
Jointly, they attempt in this book to describe 
the extent to which youthful behavior is mod- 
ifiable and how it can be modified. They base 
their conclusions on the study of five hun- 
dred and one young people who, having had 
earlier problems of personality and conduct, 
were placed in foster homes. 

Not only these five hundred and one chil- 
dren, but also the visitors and often the foster 
parents, were known personally to the in- 
vestigators, and in many instances even the 
foster homes in their settings and situations. 
“Thus the work is not produced from re- 
viewing case materials, but is essentially the 
recording of actual experience.” The authors 
urge that the reader keep in mind that, 
while this work was done to the end of 
modifying undesirable behavior tendencies, 
it does not represent what can be ac- 
complished for this group alone. “A, great 
deal of it could be accomplished in many a 
child’s own home. From the methods, experi- 
ences, results and interpretations recorded in 
this book there is much to be learned of value 
to anybody who is in a position to influence 
the tendencies of young people.” 

The authors wisely reserve the last third 
of the book for more extended definition of 
terms, statistical tables, detailed case records, 
and other technical aspects of the experiment. 
The first two-thirds of the book is a running, 
readable story of the purpose of the study, 
the methods and devices used, the institutions 
involved and the results obtained. 

While the authors classify the five hundred 
and one cases under such captions as steal- 
ing, truancy, running away, sex offenses and 
habit problems, they warn against the tend- 
ency toward over simplification in definition 
and description of the delinquency situation. 
There are, for example, many varieties of 
stealing, and stealing often is a concommitant 
of some other type of misconduct. 

A few of the results of the study and tenta- 
tive conclusions will be of especial interest 
to the field worker. Treatment in the foster 
family is much better than the best of insti- 
tutional cases. “All too frequently those who 
dismiss the family as having little or no value 
in the process of character reconstruction, do 
so on the basis of information founded, not 
on the accumulation of facts gathered from 
individual histories and the observation of in- 
dividuals in families, but on mass impressions 
and generalizations.” “The more scientific idea 
that the child requires well trained parents 
for his guidance emphasizes the fact that 
through the helpful supervision . . . personality 


and behavior problems can best of all be un- 
dertaken by the foster families.” 


As proof 
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of this contention, the authors cite the fact 
that “eighty-five per cent of our delinquents 
showing normal mentality and personality, in- 
cluding severe and repeated offenders, ceased 
to be delinquent under the conditions of foster 
home care.” 

Because we differ with regard to what is 
“good” or “bad” conduct should not deter 
us from attempts to reconstruct undesirable 
behavior. “In the present survey of facts we 
stand squarely for measurement of achievement 
according to objective standards, even though 
we acknowledge some vulnerability in the 
standards, such as there always will be in 
dealing with human beings.” Behavior is con- 
tinuously being modified, either toward social 
or anti-social ends. “Delinquents show re- 
markably good promise for moral therapy. 
Only when delinquency appears in conjunc- 
tion with pathological mental or personality 
characteristics does the outlook appear poor.” 
“For normal children, we have found no con- 
ditions or factors, whether sex, age, heredity 
or type of delinquency, that prove great ob- 
stacles to a favorable result. For normal per- 
sonalities the chance of success is over five 
to one.” 

The authors show great respect for psy- 
chiatric interpretation but they recognize the 
necessity for being cautious “about the assign- 
ment of fundamental reasons for delinquency.” 

The chapter on devices and methods is of 
particular interest to religious educators. No 
mere change of environmental conditions is suf- 
ficient. A different technique for each indi- 
vidual is essential. “We have found that the 
most successful agency visitors are those who 
appreciate the great value of changing the 
individual’s own mental attitude as well as 
his external conditions.” Intelligent treatment 
depends upon a knowledge of the basic facts 
regarding the individual in all his intricate in- 
terrelations and experiences. Diagnostic treat- 
ment is equally valuable to the patient in en- 
abling him to see himself in a realistic manner, 
to face the facts, and to attempt adjustments. 

The value and type of devices used varied 
with the personality of the leader. Punishment 
was used only as a last resort. Substitution 
of a new set of interesting activities was fun- 
damental. Conduct charts were used with 
some success with smaller children. Gold stars 
were awarded for desirable conduct. To have 
the individual write out reasons for miscon- 
duct and suggest adjustments seemed more suc- 
cessful than attempts to secure “oral confes- 
sions.” Spiritual and ethical appeals, helping 
the individual to conceive himself in more ideal 
roles, were valuable. The authors warn against 
dependence on any one theory or device. Fun- 
damental diagnosis, creativity and imagination 
in the leader, the strengthening of the gen- 
eral morale of the individual are all basic. 
Then, too, the treatment of the individual 
should take into consideration the child in the 
light of his total family situation—J. A. 
Jacobs. 
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Hicu, Stantey, A Waking World. (Abing- 
don, 1928, 233 pages.) 

In his opening chapter the author clearly 
shows that a large part of the world which 
had hitherto been sleeping is now rapidly 
awaking, and he then goes on to emphasize 
that this awakening necessitates certain funda- 
mental adjustments in modern missionary 
work. These adjustments he indicates in de- 
tail, and with admirable frankness. Against 
this introductory background, Mr. High then 
enumerates his first- hand experiences and im- 
pressions of the various countries he has vis- 
ited, including Africa, India, Malaya, the Phil- 
ippines, China and Korea. In all of these 
places he was able to. get at information which 
the ordinary traveler could never lay hold of, 
and his chapters are full of striking quotations 
and challenging incidents. The concluding 
chapter of the book, under the question, “Amer- 
ica First,” makes a strong case for carrying 
on foreign missions along with home missions, 
and effectively meets the familiar objection 
that before we Christianize other countries we 
had better first Christianize America. 

A thoroughly modern viewpoint runs 
through the book and, while the material deals 
largely with Methodist missions, churches of 
other denominations should find it very useful 
for mission study work. After reading this 
work, one wonders what the two correspond- 
ing secretaries of the Methodist Board of For- 
eign Missions had in mind when in the intro- 
duction they wrote, “We do not necessarily 
agree with every point of view or every prop- 
osition that is set forth.’—Albert B. Butzer. 


Hopkinson, Austin, Religio Militis, The Re- 
ligion of a Soldier. (Scribner’s, 1928, 195 
pages, $2.50.) 

Here is a book written in the thoughtful 
vein of the essayist who gives to the world the 
quintessence of his philosophy of life in a 
sober, quietly imaginative style. The author is 
a layman, successful in business and political 
life in England, who sets forth the ripe fruit 
of his thinking during and since the European 
war. His style is marked throughout by its 
fine feeling for language, and suggests at 
every turn the flavor of a thorough classical 
and literary training. 

The work might be called an exposition of 
the principle of Plato brought down to date, 
that the chief need of our day is a recovery 
of the “lost principle of aristocracy” and that 
“only those are fit to be rulers who do not 
wish to rule.” The author is a soldier who 
looks on his profession with dignity; he is con- 
fident that “peace hath its holocausts no less re- 
nowned than war” and is distinctly opposed to 
doctrinaire pacifism and socialism. 

In seeking to account for the lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of youth for the church 
of today, he lays a heavy indictment against the 
historic institution for its failure to champion 
the ideals and principles to which it is com- 


mitted, and finds even today too great a pre- 
occupation with the forms of traditional re- 
ligion. And yet the pessimism of our time is 
something fashionable rather than wholesome 
or justified. What is supremely needed is the 
passion for service through which alone men 
may learn to love one another. 

The book is a clear-cut enunciation of prin- 
ciples, incisive in its criticism of existing evils 
and foibles of society, clear-eyed in its ob- 
servation of facts and for the most part sane 
in its conclusions. Despite its non-controversial 
tone, the fact of its vigorous defense of the 
principle of “aristocracy”—in the wide sense— 
as the true basis of rule will evoke dissent. 
But the constant exaltation of the spiritual 
above the material emphasis cannot but serve 
to commend it highly to the better judgment.— 
John S. Cornett. 


Hutt, C. L., Aptitude Testing. (IWVorld Book 

Co., 1928, 535 pages, $3.00.) 

This volume by a well known psychologist 
bids well to become the textbook for hundreds 
of college classes in measurements and mental 
testing. While thoroughly technical and com- 
prehensive, it still retains an artful presenta- 
tion which appeals to the layman. Every apti- 
tude test ever used is here evaluated and judged. 
And now that the testing movement has come 
more to its maturity—fully conscious of its 
weakness—this volume proves to be a very sig- 
nificant and dynamic one. Anyone who desires 
to know what’s what in aptitude testing will 
purchase this book—L. L. Leftwich. 


KriSHNAMURTI, JippuU, Life in Freedom. (Live- 
right, 1928, 96 pages, $2.00.) 

This is a series of loosely connected medita- 
tions by the young Indian theosophist. The 
core of the book is to be found in the fourth 
meditation, “The Search.” Here is something 
akin to the modern trend expressed in many 
places today as “The Quest.” There is, how- 
ever, a marked difference. In our thought of 
the quest we know what we are seeking, some- 
what of the technique of finding it, and above 
all, will know when we have found it and be 
satisfied in the realization of our goal. But 
this book reveals the search to be both in- 
definite and vague. 

The various chapters are suggestive. They 
contain much good material. The book is filled 
with helpful illustrations and beautiful thoughts, 
but invariably they all leave the reader wanting 
much more. The author says he set out to find 
the purpose of life and “found it, without the 
authority of others.” This, of course, is re- 
markable if it is true, but nowhere does he tell 
us what he found. He fails to describe what 
the purpose of life really is; neither does he 
tell us how he found it. The author sees the 
twin goals of life as freedom and happiness, 
with intelligence as the major faculty. But 
freedom for what? And for what purpose? 
These questions he fails to answer. 
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The book is a strange mixture of vague 
philosophy, subjective psychology, and many 
worthy and beautiful sentences which give one 
food for thought. One lays down the book 
with a deeper insight into the large task of 
Christian missions and a deeper appreciation of 
the type of work Dr. Stanley Jones is now 
doing in India—Karl K. Quimby. 


LASKER, Bruno, Race Attitudes in Children. 

(Holt, 1929, 394 pages, $4.00.) 

This volume by the associates of The Inquiry 
is based largely on case data secured by ques- 
tionnaire, correspondence and group discussion. 
It attempts to provide the basic data indicating 
the major problems presented by the social at- 
titudes of children and thus to stimulate efforts 
toward their study and solution. 

Racial attitudes, the writers maintain, de- 
velop by cumulative processes and are, in the 
main, socially conditioned, being often induced 
by powerful but unsuspected forces. In par- 
ticular, does adult behavior exert a more potent 
influence than adult teaching. Various motives 
produce biased or caricatured presentations of 
other cultures than our own. “... an in- 
sidious propaganda . .. operates through al- 
most every one of the child’s opportunities of 
social education,” even those furnished by the 
established mechanisms of formal secular and 
religious training. In both of these, many 
obvious attempts are made to inculcate desirable 
social attitudes. Such institutions are, however, 
hampered by the inherited prejudices of the 
surrounding community and, in their admin- 
istration, usually yield somewhat to such atti- 
tudes. The effect of liberal teaching is thus 
weakened by observation of exclusive action. In 
church schools the customary use of ready 
made, uniform materials by unimaginative vol- 
unteer teachers tends, at best, to leave undis- 
turbed the prejudices already developed in the 
child by other agencies. Still more regrettable, 
many of the lessons and projects for teaching 
world friendship, in the best available texts 
for that purpose, induce inevitably conscious- 
ness of race superiority rather than acceptance 
of brotherhood. Can the child be expected to 
develop, under such conditions, a unified set 
of control attitudes? 

The crux of the matter is found, of course, 
at the point of the more primary face-to-face 
social contacts. While institutional officials, in 
churches and elsewhere, are expected to pro- 
vide liberal teaching, they are forced to prac- 
tice race exclusion, a dilemma which some re- 
ligious leaders have never faced squarely. Thus 
the process of erroneous education continues. 
No uniform statement of the problem or its 
solution seems to be forthcoming. The occa- 
sion calls for technique rather than martyrdom, 
hence the appeal for courageous initiative by 
imaginative teachers and other workers in ex- 
perimental efforts to develop the more desirable 
social attitudes. Such efforts, guarding the 


mental hygiene of their subjects, must be de- 
velopmental in aim rather than being merely 
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attempts to convert them to new sets of dog- 
matic bias. 

Intentionally non-technical, the discussions 
are rather detailed and marked by finer dis- 
tinctions than are usually found. The work 
is untrammelled by the traditional psychologies ; 
it avoids over-simplification in stating problems ; 
its pedagogy is liberal. It sets forth an ex- 
tensive array of human facts and observations 
rather than an intensive study of the psycho- 
logical mechanisms involved. It is practical 
without prescribing a panacea. Its inferences 
seem to be carefully measured. Numerous ref- 
erences in text and footnotes indicate orienta- 
tion in an extensive range of related work and 
literature, particularly as respects the basic 
data in the first two-thirds of the volume. “Are 
our present day researches in character educa- 
tion yielding nothing which might help to 
answer the questioning title of Part IV, ‘How 
May Race Attitudes Be Modified,’” the reader 
may ask when, on consulting the Index, he 
fails even there to find the expected names. 
But then, this is not a book of “complete direc- 
tions.” Its forthright subtlety is calculated 
rather to induce a state of mind, a set of feel- 
ing. The reader who will work slowly through 
its brief and easy-looking chapters, letting it 
probe his own unsuspected personal and insti- 
tutional social hypocrisies, and feeling the while 
its throbbing dynamic, unvocalized until there 
flashes on his eye the picture in the final para- 
graph, is likely to experience a distinct increase 
in spiritual potential—E. A. Overton. 


MARSHALL, Leon C., The Story of Human 
Progress. (Macmillan, 1926, 548 pages.) 
This is a text book for junior high school 

pupils. A very simple framework is given to 

the study under four heads: “Man, the Har- 
nesser of Nature,” “Man the Communicator,” 

“Man the Social Organizer, ” “Man the Idealist 

and Aspirer.” The opening sentence in the first 

chapter gives the main purpose of the book: 

“This book tells of living together in society.” 
Instead of the dry as dust civics book giv- 

ing the mere mechanics of government, coming 
along late in the high school course, we now 
have such courses as this on “living together” 
introduced in the junior high school. In our 
more progressive high schools, students now 
have a better preparation in se than col- 
lege graduates had a few years ag 

This book could well be used “4 a skillful 
teacher of religion to supplement his regular 
religious texts, for Professor Marshall gives 
high place to ideals, “the guides to living to- 
gether well,” and to religion as a means for 
shaping ideals. 

The book is spoiled for general reading be- 
cause of its setup for a textbook. Interesting 
though it is, this book will be read by few 
adults because of the headings and numberings 
—all the mental crutches with which we feel 
that we must adorn our text books to make 
them easy for the pupil to read—Victor E. 
Marriott. 
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McBain, Howarp Lee, Prohibition Legal and 
Illegal. (Macmillan, 1928, 171 pages, $2.00.) 


Norton, THomas James, Losing Liberty Ju- 
dicially. (Macmillan, 1928, 252 pages, $2.50.) 
Both of the books under review deal with 

the legal and constitutional aspects of prohibi- 
tion. Both are written from a “wet” view- 
point—Mr. Norton’s avowedly and passionate- 
ly so, and Mr. McBain’s unavowedly and mod- 
erately so. But there their similarity ends. 
Mr. Norton looks backward and inveighs 
against legislative usurpations which the ju- 
diciary has sanctioned; Mr. McBain looks 
ahead and tries to find a way out of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory situation. Mr. Norton, with 
much repetition, invokes all of the shibboleths 
and mythology which many conservatives in- 
sist form the essence of American constitu- 
tional history; Mr. McBain analyzes the legal 
situation accurately and frames his conclusions 
with an eye to present-day actuality—although, 
curiously, he professes to be dealing with pure 
law and not with expediency. 

Mr. Norton’s conception of “constitutional 
principle” as an unchanging body of doctrine 
and his rejection of “sociology, political morals, 
policy” as criteria of the constitutionality of 
legislation, lead him to object violently not 
only to prohibition but also to much of mod- 
ern social legislation. His argument is hard 
to piece together and he has no program. The 
courts of the United States are the bulwark of 
liberty, yet they have yielded weakly to legis- 
lative impairment of liberty. State prohibi- 
tory laws are unconstitutional; but if the 
eighteenth amendment had not been jammed 
through unconstitutionally they would have 
taken care of the situation, for the “unfortu- 
nate drinker” was being protected while the 
“competent man” was “able to supply his re- 
quirements elsewhere” (pp. 94-5). It is not 
unfair to charge Mr. Norton, in view of this 
and similar expressions, with peevishness be- 
cause his social class has found itself inter- 
fered with by modern legislation. Those who 
feel, unlike him, that the courts should give 
more, not less, weight to present day condi- 
tions in passing upon the constitutionality of 
laws, will find Mr. Norton’s discomfiture an 
antidote to their own pessimism. 

Mr. McBain is convinced that the present 
prohibition laws are unenforcible because of 
opposition that will not down. The eighteenth 
amendment, he feels, cannot be repealed. In 
the first part of his book he seeks, therefore, a 
formula for legislation which will stand the 
test of constitutionality and yet be sufficiently 
pleasing to the wets to be translated into ac- 
tuality. His quest, however, leads to no satis- 
factory solution. Perhaps the best way out 
would be for Congress to permit the states to 
define the term “intoxicating” for themselves, 
reserving the Volstead Act for those states 
which did not enact prohibitory laws. But 
unless the Supreme Court permitted a defini- 
tion in the laws of “wet” states that was quite 
liberal—and the author makes it clear that al- 


lowance of two and three-quarters percent of 
alcohol is not at all adequate—this solution also 
= be barred. The chance, he thinks, is 
slim. 

Mr. McBain proceeds in the second o 
his book to examine into the effect of prohibi- 
tion enforcement upon the Bill of Rights con- 
tained in the first ten amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution and upon the security of the 
citizen generally. While he does not grow 
alarmed, he feels that by virtue of the Volstead 
Act and other enforcement measures the Gov- 
ernment has brought itself to bear upon the citi- 
zen so frequently that the Bill of Rights, by 
reason of pre-prohibition judicial interpretation, 
is not furnishing him much protection. 

can only suggest that, after all, Mr. 
McBain’s argument is based upon assumptions 
which are not self-evident and which he does 
not attempt to prove. It has not been demon- 
strated that prohibition will turn out to be un- 
enforcible as time goes on, if the situation is 
wisely handled. As for the Bill of Rights, 
the protection which it ought to afford to the 
citizen is a matter of balance een the 
individual’s need for security and the public’s 
need for effective government. That balance, 
for present purposes, can only be struck in the 
light of a vast mass of data as to what is 
going on, which no one has as yet gathered. 
Mr. McBain’s hopelessness seems a bit pre- 
mature—unless, of course, a “dry” country 
seems to one to be little better than a country 
anaes a of law is widespread—Ralph 
F. Fuchs. 


Montacug, J. F., Troubles We Don’t Talk 
About. (Lippincott, 1928, 248 pages, $2.00.) 
This book would have had wider influence 

had it been written a few years ago. The mat- 
ter of hygiene has been so thoroughly treated 
in the public schools in recent years that most 
of the pupils are already familiar with much 
of the material in this book. In fact, many of 
our more progressive schools are doing even 
more than this work attempts. 

The title may be misleading on two points. 
First, the book treats only of the health and 
ills of the intestinal tract; and secondly, there 
are no ills or anything else which people now 
do not discuss with the utmost frankness. 

The value of the book would have been en- 
hanced had there been included a chapter or 
two on the matters of the sex life, concerning 
which there is not even any mention. It is, 
however, a safe book for the family and the 
children. It will allay many troublesome ap 
prehensions—Karl K. Quimby. 


Puitiips, Grace Dartinc, Far Peoples. (U. 
of Chicago Press, 1929, 274 pages, $2.00.) 
Brown, Ina Corinne, Training for World 
Friendship. (Cokesbury, 1929, 203 pages, 

$1.00.) 
CLarke, Etmer T., Editor, The Missicuary 


Imperative. (Cokesbury, 1929, 256 pages, 
$2.00.) 
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HarinG, Doucias GiLBert, The Land of Gods 
and Earthquakes. (Columbia University 
Press, 1929, 203 pages, $3.50.) 

This group of four books having to do with 
people of other lands forms an exceedingly 
valuable addition to the literature in this field. 
In Far Peoples by Miss Phillips is to be had a 
most interesting and valuable source book for 
the use of those who are interested in promot- 
ing world-mindedness in religious education. 
The general editors of the book rightly de- 
clare that increasing intimacy in the relation- 
ships between diverse peoples is no guarantee 
of friendliness but may even result in mutual 
dislike, and even enmity, unless mutual under- 
standing is brought about. 

This book is designed as an aid to mutual 
understanding between ourselves and “far peo- 
ples” through contact with that which ex- 
presses their real character and life. Here are 
illustrations from their rich fund of story 
material, from the songs that they sing, from 
the poetry that they love to repeat, from the 
games which they play. The author has gone 
further than this, even, and has suggested 
some of the typical things they eat and wear. 

Here is admirable material for working out 
worthwhile projects in world friendship. What 
altogether delightful and valuable evenings 
could be organized around her various chap- 
ters! Just from the standpoint of furnishing 
entertainment, the book would be an inval- 
uable aid to troubled missionary hostesses; 
but it is distinctly more than a book of enter- 
tainment. It is a book of understanding. It 
ought to be a very welcome addition to the 
exceedingly limited number of project books 
in the field of missions and world friendship. 

Miss Brown’s book raises certain hopes that 
it does not quite fulfill. One reads with keen 
interest the criticism of older missionary 
theory and motives and looks forward with 
real eagerness to her chapter on “A Missionary 
Motive for This Generation.” Yet after he has 
read the chapter he is not easily convinced 
that the final word has been said, all of which 
only illustrates again the very much greater 
ease with which one can point out weaknesses 
than make constructive suggestions. Her 
diagnosis of the situation is this: “Most of 
us have lost our missionary passion because 
we have nothing worth sharing. . . . We have 
lost the missionary passion because there is 
nothing supremely precious in our lives to be 
passionate about. We must rediscover Jesus 
and his way of life. We must take him and 
his teachings seriously, cost what it may.” 

In the second half of the book Miss Brown 
does offer some interesting and valuable sug- 
gestions for a missionary program in the 
church. This will prove helpful to those who 
are charged with the responsibility of the dis- 
tinctively missionary phase of religious educa- 
tion in the local church. Her firm insistence 
upon making the missionary emphasis an in- 
tegral part of religious education instead of 
an “extra” or an “elective” is most salutary. 





The Missionary Imperative brings little that 
is new or striking. It is simply a collection of 
the principal addresses delivered at an Inter- 
national Missionary Conference promoted by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. There 
are some exceedingly worth while addresses, 
notably three by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who is 
always interesting and challenging. But many 
of the addresses might have been given with 
but little change ten years ago; that is to 
say, they are for the most part the “expected” 
kind of missionary addresses. They were 
doubtless moving to the great throng of inter- 
ested folk of the sort who will go to Interna- 
tional Missionary Conventions, but what their 
appeal would be to the more or less indifferent 
mass of church members, to say nothing of 
those who are definitely opposed to foreign 
missions on principle, is quite another story. 

The Land of Gods and Earthquakes is not a 
missionary book at all, nor does it seem to 
have been written by a missionary. But it is 
one of those books which interestingly and 
happily represent the multiple facets of an- 
other civilization and so helps to its real un- 
derstanding. The book is delightfully written. 
It breathes deep understanding and sympathy 
for the people among whom the author has 
lived and worked for a number of years. The 
reviewer can think of no book on Japan which 
he would rather recommend to a group at- 
tempting to get an understanding of the Jap- 
anese people than this. It deserves very wide 
reading —Charles S. Braden. 


RANDALL, JoHN HERMAN, Jr., Our Changing 
Civilization. (Stokes, 1929, 362 pages.) 
Shall we train our children for individual- 

ism or collectivism, for self-expression or for 

social adjustment? So far as Professor Ran- 
dall’s book has an educational application, this 
seems to be the problem. 

He sketches the history of our emancipa- 
tion from the thrall of superstition, of feudal 
organization, of commercial exploitation, of 
priestly control, up to the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury. The individual at last emerged and 
claimed his inalienable rights. Then came the 
machine. Slowly at first, and of late with 
alarming acceleration, the machine is working 
a social revolution more radical and more rapid 
than any previous movement in the whole re- 
corded history of civilization. Our hard-won 
personal liberty seems to be engulfed in the 
cruel automatism of a mechanical age. 

The result will be what we make it. Shall 
we drift with the tide and become robots like 
the machines that we feed and that feed us, or 
can we salvage the fine spiritual value of pre- 
mechanistic times without losing what the ma- 
chines have given us of scientific control of 
nature? 

The new society is symbolized by the ma- 
chine which gave it birth and which motivates 
it. And underlying the machine is science. 
The problem, then, is the place of science in 
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the civilization of today and tomorrow. We 
cannot give up our machines. Must we, then, 
give up our ideals? 

The author writes, “In only one of our insti- 
tutions, in fact, have we made any provision 
for the active search for new truth”—science. 
The whole book is a strong plea for the appli- 
cation of this method and attitude to the great 
personal and social problems of today. “So 
far we study to perfect the gas engine and the 
airplane, while we leave such things as mar- 
riage to the expressers of current opinion.” 
This is not the way out. 

When we have adequately socialized our out- 
look and our education, many of our ethical 
and moral problems will be taken care of. 
When we have put the individual into his true 
place in the social machine and when we rec- 
ognize that the true motivation of a practicable 
social organization under present conditions is 
the voluntary, not compulsory, acceptance of a 
code where personal interests and values are 
cultivated in their interrelationships with those 
of the society of which we are a part—then our 
machines will serve us and we shall no longer 
be their slaves. 

The future code will surely be different 
from the present traditional one. It may be 
worse; on the other hand, it may be better 
adapted to a changed civilization. “The soul 
of our moral tradition will endure; but the 
body is sick unto death. It has lived its life, 
and it will pass away. We do not yet know 
the principles by which the soul will be em- 
bodied in our new world.” “If we have faith 
that the best that is old can be embodied in one 
life with the promise of the new, it rests with 
intelligence to perform the task.” 

This is a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
work, with keen philosophical insight and an 
eye to practical problems of readjustment; it 
is appreciative of the past, critical of the pres- 
ent, and hopeful for the future—C. Judson 
Herrick. 


RANDALL, J. H., anp RANDALL, J. H., Jr., Re- 
ligion and The Modern World. (Stokes, 
1929, 249 pages, $1.50.) 

This first book of a new series entitled “Re- 
ligion and the Modern Age” is a brilliant and 
constructive treatment of the cultural complex 
which we call religion. It is fearless in facing 
the facts as to the results of the impacts of 
science and industrialism upon the religious 
heritage of the Western World. It is very sim- 
ply written, extremely frank, and yet under- 
standingly sympathetic towards attitudes and 
institutions which the authors regard as out- 
grown. The halfway compromises of liberal 
religion of the past are clarified and the im- 
plicit attitudes of the swelling scientific tide are 
set forth simply and clearly in their promise 
for a finer and better grounded religious life. 
The book makes enjoyable and inspiring read- 
ing and should be read by all religious leaders 
who would turn from an ever shrinking super- 
naturalism to an expanding ideal that is both 


human and natural, and more adequate emo- 
tionally to the needs of our time. 

Seven chapters are devoted to a genetic and 
descriptive understanding of the effects of sci- 
ence and the machine age upon our religious 
life, while the last four concern the religious 
challenge of modern  civilization—John 
Brogden. 


Rick, THurRMAN B., Racial Hygiene. (Mac- 
millan, 1929, 376 pages, $4.50.) 
Boas, Franz, Anthropology and Modern Life. 

(Ni orton, 1928, 246 pages, $3.00.) 

These two volumes supplement one another 
in giving the general reader a nontechnical dis- 
cussion of the biological and cultural factors 
underlying the reactions of the person as a 
member of society. Dr. Rice states his pur- 
pose “to set forth in simple language the fun- 
damental principles of race culture. . . . 
Scientific accuracy will be sought. The formu- 
lation of an intelligent public opinion, alert, 
but not alarmed, is the goal.” This is a sin- 
cere and lofty purpose which must appeal to 
all who have at heart the advancement of hu- 
manity. The author achieves a marked suc- 
cess as long as he confines himself to the 
proper field of eugenics, which is that of ex- 
pounding the mechanisms by which hereditary 
structural traits are transmitted through the 
germ plasm, and the methods of encouraging 
the reproduction of the family stocks that have 
admirable qualities, and of suppressing those 
that are not so favored. But his excursions 
into economics and sociology, culminating in 
a plea for restriction of immigration to the 
allegedly superior “Nordic” and “the conserva- 
tion of the white race,” are not so happy. 

He is promoting “public opinion, alert but 
not alarmed,” when he states that “perhaps it 
is not true” that our recent immigrants have 
been “the worst elements of Europe” since “no 
one can say for sure,” but he is uttering senti- 
ments worthy of the Imperial Wizard when 
he later denounces this same immigration as 
the worst “Devil’s broth” ever concocted in 
human history. He is in accord with uncriti- 
cal opinion in his contention that the native 
birth rate has been decreased by competition 
with the foreign born worker, but if he would 
be scientifically accurate in this matter, he 
should press on to inquire as to why, then, 
the native birth rate is highest in those classes 
most directly in competition with the immi- 
grant, and lowest in those classes entirely re- 
moved from such competition. 

Eugenics is on sound scientific grounds when 
it applies rigorous methods in demonstrating 
certain structural defects as due to hereditary 
causes, and in devising methods of suppressing 
the family stocks in which these defects ap- 
pear, but when it attempts to evaluate races, 
nationalities and classes as social entities and 
to devise social policies for the conservation 
and elimination of human groups on the basis 
of an assumed direct correlation between 
biological and cultural traits, it becomes scien- 
tifically fallacious and socially mischievous. 
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Dr. Rice’s otherwise excellent work is 
marred by the inclusion of topics with which 
biology has no technique to deal. It must 
be said, however, that it contains less sociologi- 
cal naiveté than most works of its kind, and 
for these Dr. Boas’ book furnishes us with 
an excellent corrective. He discusses the sub- 
jective nature of all our conceptions of racial 
types, the distinction between race, nationality, 
and culture which our immigration policy ig- 
nores, the use and limitations of biological con- 
cepts in the study of such phenomena as crime 
and cultural change, the extent to which we 
can hope to arrive at prediction and control in 
the field of social science, and many other top- 
ics. Especially interesting is his chapter on 
“Education,” in which he explains why the in- 
tellectual classes, including the eugenicists, 
have the sort of mental outlook that they have 
in fields other than their own!—Howard E. 
Jensen. 


STEWART, FreperiIcK W., A Study of Adoles- 
cent Development. (Judson, 1929, 194 pages.) 
This book, written for the “Standard Leader- 

ship Training Course,” gives some of the cur- 
rent theories of personality, with their appli- 
cations to adolescent problems. The language 
is non-technical, chapters are brief, discussion 
topics and bibliographies are included. The 
brevity of the book prevents a thorough treat- 
ment. Nowhere is a picture given of the con- 
flicting factors which shape different types of 
adolescent personality, nor are case studies, 
which have proved effective as the basis for 
discussions, used. This treatment of the sub- 
ject in general terms and the failure to show 
the adolescent as a personality of interacting 
factors seems the greatest weakness. The 
bibliographies do not include references to 
many of the best and most recent books on 
adolescence—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


WHEELER, WiLuI1AM M., Emergent Evolution 
and the Development of Societies. (Norton, 
1928, 80 pages, $1.00.) 

Here is an interesting study of a new phase 
of evolution. It is really a study of the inter- 
action of social groups or families. This 

“emergence” is not something which can be 

readily anticipated like the regular combina- 

tions of hydrogen and oxygen which give us 
water. Rather, it is something unanticipated, 
perhaps something new, a novelty of behavior 
arising from the specific interaction or organ- 
ization of a number of elements, whether in- 
organic, organic, or mental, which therefore 
constitute a whole. This brief monograph of 

73 pages will be of interest to those who are 

studying the newer developments in the field 

of the social sciences—Karl K. Quimby. 


ZORBAUGH, HARVEY WarrEN, The Gold Coast 
and the Slum, a Sociological Study of Chi- 
cago’s Near North Side. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1929, 287 pages, $3.00.) 

Eight chapters of description lay the founda- 
tion for a discussion of trends in city com- 
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munities, social institutions, and policies of re- 
form. The descriptive chapters concern Chi- 
cago’s Near North Side, an area of one and a 
half square miles with 85,000 people, more 
than 29 nationalities, and containing six distinct 
types of neighborhood—the monied Gold Coast, 
the furnished rooms with their mobile pop- 
ulation of young clerical workers, Towertown 
or the Greenwich Village of Chicago, Clark 
Street with its second hand stores, cabarets, 
and unemployables, the slum, thickly dotted 
with charity cases, and Little Sicily, one of 
the large foreign colonies. 

The descriptions are interesting in and of 
themselves, even though they bear the marks 
of an outsider’s point of view. Although Mr. 
Zorbaugh lived in the area while making the 
study, he does not seem to have achieved an 
intimate view of the people who live there. 
Due to an effort to point out the idiosyncra- 
sies and peculiarities of the differing neigh- 
borhoods, the descriptions at times almost be- 
come caricatures. 

The real worth of the book lies, however, 
in the last four chapters. One of the most 
pertinent conclusions, from the point of view 
of the church and other community institu- 
tions, lies in the fact that “the most striking 
thing about the local life of the Near North 
Side . . . is the fact that, from the lake on 
the east to the river on the west, there is 
scarcely an area that may be called a com- 
munity. From the mansions of the Gold Coast 
to the tenements of Little Hell there is start- 
lingly little of local feeling, consciousness, or 
action.” The disheartening experience of the 
Lower North Community Council, which grew 
out of the National Council of Defense, shows 
clearly the impossibility of welding together 
into a unity groups as diverse as live within 
a block or so of each other on the Near North 
Side. The poorer people suspected patronage 
when the Gold Coasters became interested in 
them, and the people of the Gold Coast ap- 
proached their poorer neighbors too often with 
a romantic or sentimental attitude. Nor were 
the people of the area interested in local prob- 
lems. When the Community Council alter- 
nated forums on local problems with forums 
on problems of general interest, “strange to 
state, the topic of local interest was always 
the one that fell flat. People were not inter- 
ested in their local affairs. It was difficult to 
get them out for things of this kind” (Report 
of the Chairman of the Forum Committee). 
The experience of the Council is summed up 
in the statement made by one of its leaders: 

“We had already learned that in the city 
black and white, rich and poor, Protestant and 
Catholic, cannot be gotten to rub elbows and 
be neighbors as people do in small towns. The 
city just isn’t like that. In the city people get 
together in groups on the basis of their dif- 
ferences, and these groups won’t mingle. But 


if they are taken as they are, they can be ma- 
nipulated. This means knowing the commun- 
ity, taking it as it is, finding out what groups 
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are in it, who are the influential members of 
those groups, what are their interests, what 
are their attitudes toward each other. With 
this information, if issues or community crises 
arise, the Community Council can do some- 
thing. But the old ‘be neighbors’ stuff is a 
waste of time.” 

What of the church in such a diversified 
community ? 

“In the village community the church, the 
school, and the ‘town meeting’ or political or- 
ganization exist as community institutions and 
function under community sanctions. But on 
the Near North Side the church has ceased to 
bear any vital relationship to local life; the 
school, while still in the ‘community,’ is part 
of a great system of schools, centrally directed, 
and little interested in local problems.” 

In many instances the old members of a 
given church have moved to remote neighbor- 
hoods as the commercial area of Chicago has 
pressed against the Near North Side and con- 
verted good residential streets into poor ones. 
Enough of them cling to their old church, 
however, to make it impossible for the church 
to adapt itself to the changed community. 
Often, too, those in charge of the church can- 
not reach the interests of the neighborhood, 
even though they make a sincere effort. Those 
who live in furnished rooms have never been 
brought to any degree within the life of a 
church in the area. 

In place of the attempt to force city areas 
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to return to a type of village community life, 
Mr. Zorbaugh suggests a new organization on 
the basis of city-wide problems, a more realis- 
tic organization which would re that 
in cities groups tend to form on the basis of 
occupational interests, that people customarily 
go eight or ten miles from home for shopping, 
work, or recreation. “Any attempt at com- 
munity organization must fail which disre- 
gards inevitable trends in the growth of the 
city. And in attempting to restore to local 
urban areas the neighborliness, sentiment, and 
face-to-face associations of the town, it is at- 
tempted to disregard these trends, which are 
clearly in the opposite direction—toward sec- 
ondary contacts in local areas, toward anonym- 
ity in these areas, toward the organization 
of persons upon the basis of interest rather 
than of sentiment.” 

It must not be thought, of course, that the 
Near North Side is typical of Chicago’s com- 
munities in general. Chicago, and every large 
city, has many homogeneous, orderly commun- 
ities. The Near North Side is typical, how- 
ever, of communities near the business sections, 
from which the better families are moving, in 
which dwellings are allowed to s unre- 
paired because soon they will be torn down 
for business houses, and to which diversified, 
unstandardized groups are drawn. Because it 
is an extreme, the picture of this community 
brings into high relief tendencies which are 
true, though in lesser degree, for the city as a 
whole—Ruth Shonle Cavan. 


Book Notes 


AtHy, Marion Popren, Vacation Days with 
Jesus. (Book Concern, 1928, 109 pages.) 


A week-by-week plan for a vacation school, 
with a Bible story as the center of each unit, 
about which is built singing, handwork, ex- 
pressional work, and so forth. It is intended 
for the primary age. 


BartLett, Robert Merritt, The Great Empire 
of Silence. (Pilgrim, 1929, 60 pages, $1.25.) 
This little book contains three Lenten medi- 

tations on the significant experiences of Jesus— 

silence, suffering and sacrifice. The treatment 
throughout is simple and direct and is unmis- 
takably stamped with calm courage. 


BopENHEIM, MAXWELL, Sixty Seconds. 
right, 1929, 280 pages, $2.00.) 

A man awaiting execution for murder re- 
views the series of sexual episodes which be- 
gan when he was an adolescent and ended 
when he murdered a woman who, after an af- 
fair of a few weeks, deserted him. 


(Live- 


CLEVELAND, ELizaABeTH, If Parents Only Knew. 
(Norton, 1929, 153 pages, $1.75.) 
This charming volume contains suggestions 
to parents from teachers, telling what the mod- 


ern school is doing for the child and how the 
home can help, written by a real personality, 
of whom the book is an interpretation. Each 
chapter concludes with a Co-operative Parents’ 
Catechism which will be a valuable check up 
for the interested parent. The book is up-to- 
the-minute pedagogy attractively and concretely 
interpreted. 


EpMAN, IrwIN, ED. The Philosophy of Schop- 
enhauer. ( Modern Library, 1928, 375 pages, 
$.95.) 

Contains “The World as Idea” and “The 
World as Will” with “The Metaphysics of the 
Love of the Sexes.” A handy | little volume by 
one whom the editor ranks as “one of the very 
great second-raters in the history of European 
thought.” Classic pessimism. 


Guent, W. J., The Road to Oregon. 

MANS, 1929, 274 pages, $5.00.) 

A sumptuous volume descriptive of the hero- 
isms of the westward frontier, the settlement 
of the Pacific northwest, and incidentally the 
Gold Rush. Carefully documented, fascinat- 
ingly told, this book reminds the reader that 
it is only sixty years since the Pony Express 
first joined the Missouri and the Pacific. The 


(Long- 
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changes which have occurred in less than two 
generations make this “chronicle of the great 
emigrant trail” seem almost unbelievable. 


Heim, KATHERINE, Mary, Wife of Lincoln. 

(Harpers, 309 pages, 1928.) 

The tragic story of a woman who wanted 
her husband to be president, and who was 
afraid that he would be assassinated. <A vivid 
picture of the emptiness of ambition and the 
hideous tragedy of war. Well written, vivid. 


Howarp, Francis E., The Child Voice in Sing- 
ing. (Gray, 1923, 138 pages.) 

This is an excellent and readable study. If 
our leaders in the children’s divisions of our 
church schools would read it (but they prob- 
ably won’t) the singing in these departments 
would be sweeter, and fewer voices would be 
ruined by forcing and being told to “Sing out!” 


Jesperson, Otto, An International Language. 

(Norton, 1929, 196 pages, $2.50.) 

After an introduction setting forth the need 
for an international language, and a section on 
the history of previously proposed international 
languages, the author outlines a proposed new 
language, which he calls “Novial.” 


Ketter, Davin H., The Sexual Education 
Series (in ten volumes). (Popular Book 
Corporation, 1928, pages 155, 154, 152, 148, 
156, 151, 148, 151, 145.) 

In very simple language, these little books 
give the elemental facts regarding the physiol- 
ogy and psychology of sex in young people, 
marriage relationships, the needs of babies, 
characteristics of the middle-aged and the old, 
sexual abnormalities, and the relation of the 
individual to society. The point of view is up- 
to-date, conservative, kindly. There is no at- 
tempt to impart new knowledge; rather, the 
purpose is to give established facts for popu- 
lar consumption. 


LauBACH, Frank C., Seven Thousand Emer- 
alds. (Friendship Press, 1929, 158 pages, 
cloth $1.00, paper $.75.) 

This book is a story of the Philippines for 
boys and girls, written by a missionary. It re- 
lates some of the historical developments of 
the islands, and gives stories of present condi- 
tions there. 


Livincston, Ropert, What Daddies Do. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1929, 118 pages, $1.00.) 
First copyrighted in 1916, these “old fash- 

ioned rhymes for new fangled kiddies” are ac- 

companied by pictures which seem a little out 
of date at the end of a period of such striking 
changes in vocational as well as other matters. 

Nevertheless, this book will interest children 

and their parents. 











THEORY and PRACTICE 


in Religious Education 
At 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
of 


The Gnibersity of Chicago 


I. Graduate courses leading to 
the A.M., D.B., Ph.D. degrees 
conducted by Theodore G. Soares, 
W. C. Bower, E. J. Chave. 


Candidates for degrees in Re- 
ligious Education, in addition to 
courses in their special field 
(which must include a practicum) 
must have taken at least six 
graduate biblical and theological 
courses given by members of the 
Divinity School Faculty. 


II. Undergraduate courses con- 
ducted by members of the Divin- 
ity Faculty for students in the 
Colleges in Bible Study, Church 
History, Christian Theology and 
Religious Education. 


III. Non-resident courses. Cor- 
respondence courses through the 
Home Study Department of the 
University for which credit is 
given within specific limits. 
Study and reading courses of the 
American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 


IV. Publications 

“Constructive Studies”—a series 

of graded text books for religious 

education 

“The Institute” 

“The Journal of Religion.” 
Students registered in the Divinity 

School may elect one-third of their 

work in courses given by the Faculty 

of the Chicago Theological Seminary 

(Congregational). 


For information apply to Shailer 
Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School, 
The University of Chicago. 
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Book Nores 


Morcan, THomMas Hunt, What Is Darwinism? 
(Norton, 1929, 78 pages, $1.00.) 
Seventy-eight pages of careful writing, pop- 

ular in style, technical in quality, show how 

Darwin’s theory of natural selection has been 

supplemented by later writers. The book shows 

also the essential validity of the theory which 

Darwin so largely established, and which still 

presents its fascinating problems. 


Morison, SAMUEL Extior, An Hour of Ameri- 
can History. (Lippincott, 1929, 156 pages, 
$1.00.) 

Take several loads of good historical hay, bale 
the same, distil the juice, flavor with readabil- 
ity, and you have this sort of a book. Schol- 
arship plus spice of style. 2 
Situ, Bessie Wuite, The Boyhoods of the 

Presidents. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 

1929, 301 pages, $2.50.) 

Simply written, in language intelligible to 
boys and girls and interesting to fathers and 
mothers, this book tells in delightful detail how 
Herbert Hoover had the croup, and about 
many a boyish prank of the various presidents. 
It will make the presidents seem like real boys. 
A — gift book for children and parents 
alike. 


WHITEMAN, Epna, Jane and Jerry. 
1929, 210 pages, $1.50.) 
A story for children of eight year old orphan 
twins, who, after a summer of adventure, are 
adopted. 


(Nelson, 


Wiper Buett, The Other Side of Main Street. 

(Longmans, 1929, 339 pages, $2.00.) 

This novel deals in rather light vein with the 
more superficial and personal aspects of life in 
a small community. Although the conventions 
are not worshipped, the action moves so much 
in the realm of the commonplace and proper 
that one misses the pulse of the fundamental 
human motives, especially as these react to the 
larger social movements of the day. It will 
prove interesting and informing for those who 
may enjoy light but human satire upon human 
life in the small town, but who would recoil 
from a more realistic and unconventional treat- 
ment. 


WILLIAMS, ARCHIBALD, Conquering the Air. 

(Nelson, 1928, 343 pages, $2.00.) 

First copyrighted in 1926, this careful Eng- 
lish account of the progress of the conquest of 
the air from the days of the first balloons, will 
be read with interest by all those who desire to 
know the origins of the present widespread 
achievements in aviation. 


WititaMs, HerscuHet, Children of the Clouds. 
(Nelson, 1929, 224 pages, $2.00.) 
This is a modern fairy tale for children, in 
which a boy seeks the Road to Success and 
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Religious Workers . . . Help 
in the Development of 
Your Technique! 


What are the best processes of group work? 
How can you show your young people how to 
make a constructive attack on scientific prob- 
lems? Where can you find a basis for experi- 
mentation and measurement? Is there a method 
of relating theory and practice? 


“Books with Purpose” — published by the Asso- 
ciation Press—will guide you in the proper and 
simplified teachings of religious education. Fore- 
most authorities give you the benefits of their 
experiences and methods. For example 


THE PROCESS OF GROUP THINKING 
by Harrison Sacket Elliott 

Mr. Elliott has confined himself entirely to 

voluntary discussion groups, conferences 

and conventions. These chapters explain 

Elliott’s philosophy and method. This is a 

volume beaten out of actual experiences. 


CASE STUDIES FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION 
by Goodwin B. and Gladys Watson 


Here are presented genuine situations that 
have contested leaders; certain questions 
on each case; and selected readings on 
important educational themes relating to 
the handling of such problems. 


EXPERIMENTATION AND MEASUREMENT 

OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
by Goodwin B. Watson 
The method employed in this book is an 
endeavor to work out in leadership training 
classes the procedures which leaders later 
use on boys and girls. It illustrates concrete 
cases and follows each one through with 
all its problems. 


There is also a series of Character and Personality 
Tests, selected, formulated, and published by the 
Association Press in cooperation with the Home 
Division of the Y.M.C.A., available on requests 


Write for catalogue giving full description of 
many other books on this and other subjects. 


— 


V 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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finds it after a magical visit to the Kingdom 
of Clouds. 


Woops, Wi1LLI1AM Coxcorp, Emergent Evolution 
and the Incarnation. (Morehouse, 1929, 109 
pages, $1.00.) 

Assuming the viewpoint of “Catholic” theol- 
ogy and churchmanship on the one hand, and 
modern biology on the other, the writer finds 
himself able to accept evolution and the Virgin 
Birth, with the Incarnation as a “discontinuous” 
event. Some readers would have less difficulty 
with the author’s science than with his theology. 


RELIGIous EDUCATION 


ZIMMERN, ALFRED, Learning and Leadership. 
( Oxford University Press, 1928, III pages, 5s. 
A very wise book. This study of the needs 

and possibilities of international intellectual co- 
operation was originally written for submission 
to two committees of the League of Nations. 
It is the sort of a volume to be read carefully 
by all those interested in the future of civiliza- 
tion, and especially valuable to religious edu- 
cators. Transfer the political terms into eccle- 
siastical, and the volume sets forth with equal 
insight the problems of the religious world. 


Books Received 


Acheson, E. L., The Construction of Junior Church 
Schoot Curricula. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Adams, Adeline, The Spirit of American Sculpture. 
National Sculpture Society. 

Adams, J., The Hebrew Prophets and Their Message 
for Today. T. & T. Clar 

Ainslie, Peter, The Scandal of Christianity. Willett, 
Clark & Colby. 

Aldrich, B., A Lantern in Her Hand. Appleton. 

Alexander, Ian, Star of Dawn. Century. * ; 

Alpert, Augusta, The Solving of Problem Situations 
of Pre-School Children. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. b 

Anderson, M. and Hickerson, H., Gods of the Light- 
ning. mgmans. 

Andrus, Ruth, An Inventory of the Habits of Chil- 
dren from Two to Five Years of Age. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Antsiferov, Kayden, The Cooperative Movement in 
Russia During the War. Yale University Press. 
Articulation of the Units of American Education, 
7th Yearbook, pt. of Superintendence, National 

Education Association. 

Ashby, M The Country School. Oxford. 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents, Proceedings 
of the i ag omy: Annual Convention. 

Ayres, C. E., Holier Than Thou. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Bacon, Leonard, The Legend of Quincibald. Harper. 

Baggott, L. J., The Faith for the Faithful. More 
ouse. 

Baker, H. C., Contemporary American Poets. Strat- 

ford Co. 


Baker, H. J., Characteristic Differences in Bright and 
Dull Pupils. Public School Pub. Co. 
Barnes, E. S., Instrumental Music for School Wor- 


ship. Presbn. Bd. of Christian Education. 


Barnes, H. E., Living in the Twentieth Century. 
Bobbs- er. 

Barrett, E. B., While Peter Sleeps. Washbur 

Barton, George A., The Religion of Israel. Didew- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. 

Beard, C. A., The American Party Battle. Macmillan. 


Bell, i Ww. The Essentials of Theosophy. Theo- 
sophical Press. 

Benedict, A. L. Why We Are Men and Women. 
Allen Ross & Co. 

Bent, P., Four Score and More. Bent Pub. Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Bergson, nage 4 Ideals. J. R. Clark. 

Berkhof, L., The Assurance of yon” Smitter Book 


Co. 
wy i and Singer, C., The Legacy of Israel. 


—a, of Research Studies in Education 1926- 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Black, M., Machinery. Horace Liveright. 
Blackburn, L., Our ligh School Clubs. Macmillan. 
— S. The Master's Memori — 
Boas, R. and L., Cotton Mather. Har 
Bond, J., Mussolini the Wild Man of cube. Inde- 


pendent “~_ 5 
Bookstaber, P A Survey, ro the Rabbi, 
the Center, B on Congregation and he Community. 


Bloch. 


- 
Bowen, C. A., Lesson Materials in the Church School. 


Cokesbury 
Bradley, dD. The Recovery of Religion. Doubleday 
oran 
Broom, “Maude, Monograph in Education. Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 
Brown, M. ee Teaching Health in Fargo. Common- 


wealth 
Brown, S., _ of Our Times. Scott, Foresman 
0. 

Bruce, G. M., Luther as an Educator. Augsburg. 

Brunner, Edmund DeS., The Church and the Agricul- 
tural Crisis. Pilgrim. 

Bulcock, H., Religion and Its New Testament Expres- 
sion. acmillan. 

Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, Addresses 
at Eighth Annual Meeting of the Religious Workers’ 
Conference. 

Bunting, J. S., Prayers for the Way. Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co. iladelph ia. 

ae F.. Why Do You Talk Like That? Bobbs- 

erri 

Butterworth, J. E., The Parent-Teacher Association. 
Macmillan. 

Cadman, S. P., The Christ of God. Macmillan. 


Cady, H. E., Lessons in Truth. Unity School of 
Christianity. 
Cairns, D. S., The Faith That Rebels. Doubleday 


Doran. 

Calkins, E. E., Advertising. American Library Assn. 
mpbell, S. A. .» Man in the Making. Badger. 

Carr, W. G., Education for World-Citizenship. Stan- 
ford University Press. 


Carter, J., The Gospel Message in Great Pictures. 
Funk Wagnalls. 
Cave, S., Christianity and Some Living Religions of 


the East. Scribner's. 
Cavell, J. M., Filipino Playmates. Friendship. 
Chadbourne, A. H., The Beginnings of Education in 
Maine. Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Chambers, B. The Glorious Game, or Seven Days 
of Planting. ‘Sully. 
amson, F i ‘oad. Scribners. 


Chapin, F. S., Cultural Change. Century. 

=, Jessie A., Bringing Up Chiidren. Ohio 
State University Press. 

— of WMegitimote "Birth Whose Mothers Have 
Kept Pe. Custody. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 


pt. of Labor. 
Christion. Citizenship on a World Basis. Association 


Press. 2 

Clark and Eubank, Lockstep and Corridor. 
sity of Cincinnati Press. 

Clarke, Maurice, Worship Services for Kindergarten 
& Primary Children. Morehouse. 

Cleveland, H., Mother Eva Mary, C. T. Morehouse. 


Univer- 


Coffin, Cc Z., Letters and Confessions of a Retail 
_—. Bramhall Printing Co., Kansas City, 
0. 
Coffin, R. P. T., Golden Falcon. Macmillan. 


Coleman, McA., Pioneers of Freedom. Vanguard 


ress. 
Collings, E., Project Teaching in Elementary Schools. 


Century. 
Community Conflict. The Inquiry, N. Y. C. 
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Compton, R. H., The Synoptic Problem and a New 
Solution. T. & T. Clark. 

Cook, David C., Memoirs. David C. Cook Pub. Co. 

Crawford, Claude C., The Technique of Study. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Culver, R. B., Horace Mann and Religion in the Mas- 
sachusetts Public Schools. Yale. 

Czarnomska, E., The Authentic Literature of Israel. 
Macmillan. 

Davis, Helen E., Tolstoy and Nietzsche. New Repub- 


lic. 

a oy F. R., The Road to Citizenship. Ginn. 

Denison, J. H., "Emotions as the Basis of Civilization. 
Scribner’s. 

Developments of Part-Time Education in California. 
University of California. 

Dewey, John, Characters and Events. Holt. 

Dewey, John, Experience and Nature. Norton. 

Donovan, F. R., The Saleslady, University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

Dow, J., Jesus and the Human Conflict. Musson. 

Dresser, Horatio W., Outlines of the Psychology of 
Religion. Crowell. 

Eberle, E., and McGavran, G. W., Jewels the Giant 
Dropped. esa od 

Eddy, Sherwood, Am I 
bleday Doran. 

Eddy, Sherwood, Sex and Youth. Doubleday Doran. 

Edmonson, J. B., and Dondineau, A., Citizenship 
Through frien Macmillan. 

Edwards, O. M., From Depths Unknown. Revilo 
Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Elliott, G. R., The Cycle of Modern Poetry. Prince- 
ton University Press. 

oe ipa W. W., Creative Writing. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

Entwistle, M., Children of the Chief. Friendship. 

Erdman, C. R., The First Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians. West Press. 

Evans, Montgomery, Prodigal Sons. Norton. 

Everett, J. P., The Fundamental Skills of Algebra. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Faegre, M. L., and Anderson, J. E., Child Care and 
Training. Meg Ay of Minnesota Press. 

Fenner, M. God’s Good Gifts. United Lutheran. 

Fife, R. H., += Luther. Macmillan. 

Finney, R. jo A Sociological Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. Macmillan. 

Fishbein, Morris, The Human Body and Its Care. 
Reading With a Purpose Series. American Library 
Association. 

Five Years in Fargo. Commonwealth Fund. 

Fleming-Young, Grace, The Life of Christ. Published 
by Author. 

Freeman, H. W., Joseph and His Brethren. Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Fuller, R. T., Walk, Look and Listen. John Day. 

Furfey, A H., Social Problems of Childhood. Mac- 
millan. 

—" Poems of Emily Dickinson. Little Brown & 
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Gaer, J., The Burning Bush. Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 

Gardiner, D., English Girlhood at School. Oxford. 

Gardner and. Ramsey, A Handbook of Children’s Lit- 
erature. Scott, Foresman. 

Garesche, E. F., Modern Parish Problems. Wagner. 

Cope, H. W., Missionary Education in the Church. 
ilgrim. 

Georges, V., The Harnessed Harp. on < nee. 

Gerould, . The Pact of Paris. H. W. Wilson Co. 

Gilbert, W. M., Social Pioneering. Methodist. 

Gillette, J. M.. Rural Sociology. Macmillan. j 

Gore, G. G., A New Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture. Macmillan. 

Gould, W.,  -¥ and Other Poems. Macaulay. 

Gowen, H. H » The Psalms or The Book of Praises. 
Morehouse. 

Graves, W. B., Readings in Public Opinion. Apple- 
ton. 

Greer, H. T., Best Short Stories from the South- 
west. Southwest Press. 

Grisccm, A. B., Peace Crusaders. Lippincott. 

Hallock, G. T., A Tale of Soap and Water. Clean- 
liness Institute, New York City. pais: 

Hall-Quest, A. It’s Not Our Fault. Liveright. 


Hammond, W. E., The Dilemma of Protestantism. 
Harper. 


Hanmer, Lee F., Regional Survey of New York and 
Its Environs, ’ Public Recreation. 
tam ¢ ~ | First Steps in the Philosophy of Religion. 


Mor 
oe - <x. A Social Interpretation of Education. 


uations. Gerhart, Dramatic Works. Viking Press. 

Heaton, K. L., Character Building Through Recre- 
ation. University of Chicago Press. 

Heller, N., The Coming of Shiloh—Reflections on 
Zionism. Published by Author. 

Herron, Sister M. E., The Sisters of Mercy in the 
United States 1843-1928. Macmillan. 

Hockett, J. A., A Determination of the Major Social 
Problems of American Life. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Hodgkin, a T., Personality and Progress. Double- 


Dor: 

Hole. H., "Building the City of God. Morehouse. 
osic, ia F., Scientific Method in Supervision. Sec- 
ond Yearbook of the National Conference of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Hough, L. H., Imperishable Dreams. Abingdon. 

Howlett, W. M., Religion, The Dynamic of ines 
tion. Harper. 

Huber, M. 7. The Influence of Intelligence “o" 
Children’s Reading Interests. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Hughes, R., We Live but Once. A. L. Burt Co. 

Hulbert, A. B., Frontiers—The Genius of American 
Nationality. Little, Brown. 

Hunting, Harold B., Pioneers of Goodwill. F¥riend- 


ship. 

Hutcheon, R. J., Star Island Lectures on “Some Ap- 
plications of Psychology to Life.’ General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 

If I Could Preach Just Once. Harper. 

heen Sister M., Religion Teaching Plans. Benziger 

ros. 

Inman, J. H., The Training of Iowa High School 
Teachers in Relation to the Subjects They Teach. 
— in Education, IV, No. 9. University of 


Tow: 

Jacks, im P., My Neighbor the Universe. Putnam’s. 

Jarrett, R. P., Status of Courses in Psychology in 
State Teachers Colleges in the United States. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Jessup, A., Representative Modern Short Stories. 
Macmillan. 

Johnson, M., Youth in @ World of Men. John Day. 

Jones, L. M., Quakers in Action. Macmillan. 

a sng R. M., The Trail of Life in College. Macmil- 
an. 

Jones, T. S., Jr., Sonnets of the Saints. Mosher 
Press, Portland, Me. 

Keesecker, W. W., Laws Relating to Compulsory 
Education. U. S. Govt. Printing Office. 

Keys, Noel, The Improvement of Measurement 
Through Cumulative Testing. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Keyser, L. S., The Philosophy of Christianity. Lu- 
theran Literary Board. 

Kittel, Rudolf, Great Men and Movements in Israel. 
Macmillan. 

— The Origins of Synagogue and Church. Mac- 
millan. 

Krumbine, M. H., American Lutheran Preaching. 
Harper. 

Kuhlman, A. F., Guide < jenot? on Crime and 
Criminal Justice. H. W. Wilson 

Kyle, The Deciding Voice of the ‘Monuments in 
Biblical Criticism.. Bibliotheca Sacra Co. 

La R. R., Stardust. “Phelps Manor,” Teaneck, 


Lauck, W. J., The sod | a asia Revolution and 
Wages. Funk & Wagn. 

Leisy, E. E., American , a Interpretative 
Survey. Thos. Y. Crowell. 

Levinger, E. E., The Story of the Fad for Young 
People. Behrman’s Jewish Book S 

Lindeman, he Church in the rat 
a 4(Pamphlet.) The Community 

ew 

Lindsay, v. The Litany of Washington Street. Mac- 

millan. 


ing Com- 
urch of 
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Linscheid, A., In-Service Improvement of the State 
Teachers College Faculty. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Lippmann, Walter, Preface to Morals. Macmillan. 

Lundberg, G. A., Social Research. Longmans Green. 

—" K. D., The Faith of the Church. More- 
ouse. 

Maguire, E. R., The Group-Study Plan. Scribner's. 

Mahan, T. J., An Analysis of the Characteristics of 
Citizenship. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Malinowski, B., The Father in Primitive Psychology. 

Norton. 

Marcu, V., Lenin. Macmillan. 

Martin, E. M., They Knew Jesus. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Martin, H., The Kingdom Without Frontiers. Mac- 
millan. 

Martin, J., Prayers for Little Men and Women. 
Doubleday Doran. d 

Mason, D. G., The Dilemma of American Music. 
an 

Mayo, K., Slaves of the Gods. Harcourt Brace. 

McAfee, Cc B., The Christian Message and Program, 
Westminster Press. 

McGee, C., Religious Education in Certain Evan- 
gelical "Delon University of Pennsylvania. 

McGill, Nettie P., Child Workers on City Streets. 
tS Dept. of ‘Labor. 

McKendry, J. B., The Life of Jesus. 

Means, F. C., and Fullen, H. L., Rafael and Con- 
suelo. Friendship. 

Mendenhall, E., The City School Board Member and 
His Task. College Inn Book Store. 

Meyer, F., Helps to Purity. St. Francis Book Shop, 
Cincinnati. 

Meyer, J. O., Small Colleges and Teacher Training. 
Public School Publishing Co. 

Millay, K., The Hermit Thrush. Horace Liveright. 

Miller, L. ¥., General Psychology. Wagner. 

Miller, W. Hi. B., Sweetest Stories lew Told. Pa- 
cific Press. 
Monroe, J. O., The End of Prohibition. Herald Pub. 

Co., Collinsville, Til. 

Moore, M. A., Senior Method in the Church School. 
Abingdon. 

Morris, E. H., Personal Traits and Success in Teach- 
ing. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Morris, M. C. F., The British Workman Past and 
Present. Oxford. 

Morrow, H. W., Splendor of God. Morrow. 

Morse, J. T., Jr., Thomas Sergeant Perry. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Mowrer. E. R., Domestic Discord. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 

Mukerji, D. G., Devotional Passages from the Hindu 
Bible. Dutton. 

Murchison, ‘Carl, Criminal Intelligence. Clark Uni- 

An Outline of Abnormal Psychol- 


versity Press. 

Murphy, G., Ed., 
ogy. Modern Library. 

Mussolini, Benito, My Autobiography. Scribner’s. 

National Society for the Study of Education—7wen- 
ty-eighth Yearbook, Preschool and Parental Educa- 
tton—Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Til. 

National Society for the Study of Educational Soci- 
ology, Objectives of Education, Second Yearbook. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Niebuhr, R., Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic. Willett, Clark & Colby. 


Nixon, H. K., Psychology for ‘ihe Writer. Warper. 

Nordgren, J. V., Problems That Confront Young 
People. Augustana. 

Nordgren, R. P., Beginners’ Course in the Sunday 
School. Augustana. 


Novgorotsev, I. O., Russian Schools and Universities 
in the World War. Yale University Press. 

Ognyov, N., The Diary of a Communist Undergrad- 
uate. Payson & Clarke. 

Ohorn, A., The Captain of the Temple Guard. Au- 
gustana. 

Oliver, J. R., Victim and Victor. Macmillan. 

Orleans, J. S., and Sealy, G. A., Objective Tests. 
World Book Co. 

Ywen, R. D., Principles of Adolescent Education. 
Ronald Press. 

Oxenham, J., le ntlemen—The King!” Pilgrim Press. 

Palmer, L. C., The Religious Education of Adults. 
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Facts About the Series 


The series was established in 1899. Its present editors are: 


Dean Shailer Mathews 
Professor Theodore G. Soares 
Professor William C. Bower 


It has steadily pursued the idea of offering for all grades, 
kindergarten to adult, those materials which have been thor- 
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